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MOZART IN LONDON, 


When a few short months shall have passed 
away, a century will have elapsed since a little 
boy, seven years of age—already celebrated 
throughout a great part of Europe for the preco- 
¢ity of his genius, and destined thereafter to 
achieve a fame which will endure as long as the 
art which he practised shall exist—first placed his 
foot upon the soil of England. The boy was 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 

Little Mozart, as is well known, was, together 
with his sister, carried about to the principal 
tities in Europe by his father, Leopold Mozart, 
to exhibit his marvellous abilities. The family 
arived in England on April 10, 1764, and re- 
mained here about fifteen months. Of Mozart's 
performances during his stay in London, but little 
w recorded by his biographers : even Mr. Edward 
Holmes (whose Life of Mozart is by far the best 

at has yet appeared) having contented him- 
self with the mention of the two performances 
mn June, 1764. Inthe belief that fuller details 
will be acceptable to many, I have transcribed 
from The Public Advertiser all the different an- 
houncements relative to Mozart's public appear- 
ances in London, which I subjoin. They furnish 
Many interesting particulars, and for the most 
part need little commentary. 


| Guinea each, 
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“At the Great Room in Spring-Garden, near St. 
James’s Park, Tuesday, June 5, will be performed a grand 
Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, For the bene- 
fit of Miss Mozart of Eleven, and Master Mozart of 
Seven, Years of Age, Prodigies of Nature; taking the 
Opportunity of representing to the Public the greatest 
Prodigy that Europe or that Human Nature has to boast 
of. Every Body will be astonished to hear a Child of 
such a tender Age playing the Harpsichord in such a 
Perfection.—It surmounts all Fantastic and Imagination, 
and it is hard to express which is more astonishing, his 
Execution upon the Harpsichord, playing at Sight, or 
his own Composition. His Father brought him to Eng- 
land, not doubting but that he will meet with success in 
a Kingdom where his Countryman, the late famous Ver- 
tuoso, Handel, received during his Life-time such par- 
ticular Protection. Tickets at Half-a-Guinea each; to 
be had of Mr. Mozart, at Mr. Couzin’s, Hair Cutter, in 
Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane.” (31st May, 1764.) 

“By Permission of the Lord Chamberlain. At the 
Great Room in Spring Garden, near St. James’s Park, 
Chis Day, June 5, at Twelve o’Clock, will be performed 
a Grand Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, For 
the Benefit of Miss Mozart of Eleven, ar 


Parts by Signora Cremonini and Sig. Quilici. 

Violin with a Solo by Sig. Barthelemon, Violoncello with 
a Concerto by Sig. Cyri. Harpsichord and Organ by 
Miss Mozart and Master Mozart. Tickets at Half-a- 
to be had of Mr. Mozart, at Mr. Couzin’s, 
Hair Cutter, in Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane.” (Sth 
1764.) 

Leopold Mozart had misgivings as to the pecu- 
niary results of this concert by reason of the cost 
of the band; but they were removed by the 
liberality of the professors engaged, many of 
whom declined receiving any remuneration for 
their services. The boy's next public appearance 
was at Ranelagh, on June 29, where he performed 
gratuitously for the benefit of a charity. His 
father, in a letter to a friend on the Continent, 
quoted by Mr. Holmes, speaks of this as a politic 
proceeding, and comments on the prospective 
advantages likely to ensue from his allowing the 
child thus to “play the British patriot.” The 
announcement of the entertainment being very 
long, I give only that part relating to Mozart :— 

“For the Benefit of a Public Useful Charity. At 
Ranelagh House on Friday next ... In the course of the 
Evening’s Entertainments the celebrated and astonishing 
Master Mozart, lately arrived, a Child of 7 Years of Age, will 
perform several fine select Pieces of his own Composition 
on the Harpsichord and on the Organ, which has already 
given the highest Pleasure, Delight, and Surprize to the 
greatest Judges of Music in England or Italy, and is 
justly esteemed the most extraordinary Prodigy, and 
most amazing Genius that has appeared in any Age.” 
(26th June, 1764.) 

It would that the children did not again 
perform in public until the following February :— 

«“ For the benefit of Miss Mozart of Twelve, and Master 
Mozart of Eight Years of Age, Prodigies of Nature. 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket, Friday, Feb. 15, will 
be a Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music. ‘Tickets 
at Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Mr. Mozart at Mr. 
Williamson’s in Thrift- Soho.” 6th February, 


1765.) 


seem 


street. 
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“ Haymarket, Little Theatre. On Account of Dr. 
Arne’s Oratorio of Judith, and the same Reason for want 
of some principal Assistants of Performers, Master and 
Miss Mozart are obliged to postpone the Concerts which 
should have been To-morrow, the 15th instant, to Mon- 
day the 18th instant. They desire the Nobility and 
Gentry will be so kind as to excuse them for not per- 
forming according to the Time first proposed. Tickets 
to be had of Mr. Mozart, at Mr. Williamson’s in Thrift- 
street, Soho, and at the said Theatre. Tickets delivered 
for the 15th will be admitted. A Box Ticket admits 
Two into the Gallery. +4 To prevent Mistakes, the Ladies 
and Gentlemen are desired to send their Servants to take 
Places for the Boxes, and give in their Names to the 
Box-keepers on Monday the 18th in the Afternoon.” 
(14th February, 1765.) 

“ Haymarket, Little Theatre. The Concert for the 
Benefit of Miss and Master Mozart will be certainly per- 
formed on Thursday the 21st instant, which will begin 
exactly at Six, which will not hindering [sic] the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry from meeting in other Assemblies on the 
same Evening. ‘Tickets to be had of Mr. Mozart, at Mr. 
Wiilliamson’s in Thrift-street, Soho, and at the said 
Theatre. A Box Ticket admits two into the Gallery. 
+4 To prevent Mistakes, the Ladies and Gentlemen are 
desired to send their Servants to keep Places for the 
Boxes, and give in their Names to the Box-keepers on 
Thursday the 2Ist in the Afternoon.” (15th February, 
1765.) 

To the announcement on the 2Ist of February 
is added the statement that — 


“ All the Overtures will be from the Compositions of 
these astonishing Composers [sic], only eight years old.” 


Then, on 11th March, appeared the following :— 


“ By Desire. For the Benefit of Master Mozart of 
Eight Years, and Miss Mozart of Twelve Years of Age, 
Prodigies of Nature, before their Departure for England, 
which will be in Six Weeks’ Time. There will be per- 
formed at the End of this Month, or the Beginning of 
April, A Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Tickets at Half-a-Guinea each. To be had of Mr. Mozart, 
at Mr. Williamson’s in Thrift-street, Soho; where those 
Ladies and Gentlemen, who will honour him with their 
Company from Twelve to Three in the Afternoon, any 
Day in the Week, except Tuesday and Friday, may, by 
taking each a ‘Ticket, gratify their Curiosity; and not 
only hear this young Music-Master and his Sister per- 
form in private, but likewise try his surprising Musical 
Capacity by giving him any Thing to play at Sight, or 
any Music without Bass, which he will write upon the 
Spot, without recurring to his Harpsichord. The Day 
and Place of the Concert will be advertised in the Public 
Advertiser eight Days before.” (11th March, 1765.) 


This evidently produced no satisfactory result ; 
since, after the lapse of a month, it was thought 
expedient to reduce the price of the tickets : — 

“ Mr. Mozart, the Father of the celebrated young Mu- 
sical Family, who have so justly raised the Admiration 
of the greatest Musicians of Europe, intending soon to 
leave England, proposes, before his Departure to give to 
the Public in general an Opportunity of hearing these 
young Prodigies perform both in public and private, by 
giving at the End of this Month, a Concert, Which will 
chiefly be conducted by his Son, a Boy of Eight Years 
of Age, with all the Overtures of his own Composition. 
Tickets may be had at 5s. each of Mr. Mozart, at Mr. 
Williamson's in Thrift-street, Soho; where such Ladies 
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and Gentlemen, who chuse to come themselves, and take 
either Tickets, or the Sonatas composed by this Boy, and 
dedicated to Her Majesty (Price 10s. 6d.), will find the 
Family at home every Day in the Week, from Twelve to 
Two o’Clock; and have an Opportunity of putting his 
Talent to a more particular Proof, by giving him any 
Thing to play at Sight, or any Music without a Bass, 
which he will write upon the Spot, without recurring to 
his Harpsichord. Notice of the Day and Place of the 
Concert will be given in due Time.” (9th April, 1765.) 


Another month passed ere a day was fixed for 
the concert :— 


“ For the Benefit of Miss Mozart of Thirteen, and Mas. 
ter Mozart of Eight Years of Age, Prodigies of Nature. 
Hickford’s Great Room in Brewer Street, Monday, May 
13, will be A Concert of Music, with all the Overtures of 
this little Boy’s own Composition. Tickets may be had 
at 5s. each of Mr. Mozart, at Mr. Williamson’s in Thrift- 
street, Soho; where such Ladies and Gentlemen who 
chuse to come themselves, and take either Tickets, or the 
Sonatas composed by this Boy, and dedicated to Her 
Majesty (Price 10s. 6d.), will find the Family at home 
every Day in the Week, from Twelve to Two o’Clock; 
and have an Opportunity of putting his Talents to a more 
particular Proof by giving him any Thing to play at 
Sight, or any Music without a Bass, which he will write 
upon the Spot, without recurring to his Harpsichord,” 
(10th May, 1765.) 

“For the Benefit of Miss Mozart of Thirteen, and 
Master Mozart of Eight Years of Age, Prodigies of Na- 
ture. Hickford’s Great Room in Brewer Street, This 
Day, May 13, will be A Concert of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, with all the Overtures of this little Boy's 
own Composition. The Vocal Part by Sig. Cremonini; 
Concerto on the Violin, Mr. Barthelemon; Solo on the 
Violoncello, Sig. Cirii; Concerto on the Harpsichord by 
the little Composer and his Sister, each single and both 
together, &e. Tickets at 5s. each to be had of Mr. Mozart, 
at Mr. Williamson’s in Thrift-street, Soho.” (13th May, 
1765.) 

At the end of the month, the public were in- 
vited to hear the children perform at their lodg- 


ings : — 

“ Mr. Mozart, the Father of the celebrated young Mu- 
sical Family, who have so justly raised the Admiration 
of the greatest Musicians of Europe, begs Leave to inform 
the Public that his Departure from England is fixed for 
the Beginning of next month. Such Ladies and Gentle- 
men who desire to hear these young Prodigies perform 
in private, will find the Family at Home at his Lodgings 
at Mr. Williamson’s, in Thrift-Street, Soho, every Day 
in the Week from One to Three o’Clock, and may have 
an Opportunity of putting his Talent to a more particular 
Proof, by giving him any thing to play at Sight. ‘The 
Terms are 5s. each Person, or else to take the Sonatas 
composed by this Boy and dedicated to Her Majesty 
(Price 10s. 6d.), which he has had the Honour of per- 
forming many Times before their Majesties.” (30th May, 
1765.) 

A little more than five weeks passes, and it is 
evident that the children are no longer attractive 
at the west end of the town, so the city is to be 
tried, and with still lower prices : — 


“ Mr. Mozart, the Father of the celebrated young Mu- 
sical Family, who have so justly raised the Admiration 
of the greatest Musicians of Europe, has been obliged by 
the Desire of several Ladies and Gentlemen, to postpone 
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his Departure from England for a short Time, takes this | 
Opportunity to inform the Public, that he has taken the 
great Room in the Swan and Hoop Tavern in Cornhill, 
where he will give an Opportunity to all the Curious to 
pear these two young Prodigies perform every Day from 
Twelve to Three. Admittance, 2s. 6d. each Person. He 
begins To-morrow, the 9th instant.” (8th July, 1765.) 


The next announcement, issued only three | 
days afterwards, seems to indicate a want of suc- 
ces:— 

“To all Lovers of Sciences. The greatest Prodigy 
that Europe, or that even Human Nature has to boast of, 
js, without Contradiction, the little German Boy, Wolf- 
gang Mozart: a Boy, Eight Years old, who has, and 
indeed very justly, raised the Admiration not only of the 
greatest Men, but also the greatest Musicians in Europe. 
Itis hard to say whether his Execution upon the Harp- 
sichord, and his playing and singing at Sight, or his own 
Caprice, Fancy, and Compositions for all Instruments, 
are most astonishing. The Father of this Miracle, being 
obliged by Desire of several Ladies and Gentlemen to 

tpone, for a very short Time, his Departure from 

gland, will give an Opportunity to hear this little 
Composer and his Sister, whose musical Knowledge wants 
not Apology. Performs every Day in the Week from 
Twelve to Three o’Clock in the Great Room at the 
Swan and Hoop, Cornhill. Admittance, 2s. 6d. each Per- 
sn, The two Children will play also together with four 
Hands upon the same Harpsichord, and put upon it a 
Handkerchief, without seeing the Keys.” (llth July, 
1765.) 

How long the performances were continued 
posterior to this advertisement, I cannot discover ; 
but no further announcement was made, and early 
in September we find the family on the Continent. 
It is a rather remarkable circumstance that Leo- 
pold Mozart, although a violinist of some emi- 
nence, did not himself perform at any of the public 
woncerts at which his children appeared. 

W. H. Husk. 


INDULGENCES PRINTED BY WILLIAM 
CAXTON. 

Three various Indulgences are now known to 
have been produced at the Westminster press. They 
were all printed on slips of parchment, with a 
blank space for the name of the person to whom 
they were granted, and another for the month and 
the day, the year being printed in full. They 
were all issued in 1480 and 1481, by the authority 
of Pope Sixtus IV. and were for the benefit of 
those who would contribute to the defence of the 
Isle of Rhodes against the Turks. No. 1 is dated 
1480, and the blank spaces having been filled in | 
by the pen, we find that it was granted on the | 
last day of March, to Simon Mountfort and Emma 

| 
| 
| 


his wife. The only copy of this edition is in the 
British Museum. No. 2 is dated 1481, and owes 
its preservation entirely to the fact that it was 
used as waste in Caxton’s workshop. The work- 
men there having to bind a copy of Chaucer's 


Boethius de Consolatione, which was just printed, | 
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used it to strengthen the back of the volume. 
‘That very copy is still preserved in the curious 
but neglected old library of the Abbey Grammar 
School, St. Alban’s. Both the above are fully 
described in the second volume of The Life and 


| Typography of William Cazton, just published. 


No. 3 is entirely unknown to bibliographers, hav- 
ing been very recently discovered by Mr. Brad- 
shaw of Cambridge, in the Town Library of Bed- 
ford. Like No. 2 it has been used for the binding 
of a book, and to that circumstance alone is owing 
its preservation. ‘That such short pieces as these 
Indulgences were printed instead of being written, 
points to an extensive demand for them ; and that 
many editions were issued is evident from the fact 
that the only three copies known are of three dif- 
ferent editions. Such ephemeral publications, like 
the Stans Puer, the Book of Courtesy, the sheet of 
Bedside Prayers, and other small-sized issues of 
Caxton’s press, owe their present rarity to the 
very fact of their having been originally both 
cheap and abundant. Witiram Braves. 
11, Abchurch Lane, 


CORNELIUS AGRIPPA ON THE MORALS OF THE 
CLERGY. 

he state of morals, both among clergy and 
laity, of the time preceding Luther and his schism, 
is pretty generally admitted by all who read his- 
tory, be their name for that schism what it may. 
The following is the testimony of Cornelius 
Agrippa, in his work, De Incertitudine et Vanitate 
Scientiarum, first published at Antwerp in 1530, 
then at Cologne in 1531. At this time the Lu- 
theran dispute was raging, but bad not got to the 
point of an actual division: I mean especially at 
the time at which the work was written. Agrippa 


| himself was not suspected of Lutheranism, nor 


of anything worse than sorcery, and heresy in 
that undefined sense in which it was frequently 
imputed to men of learning: that kind of heresy 
which, in my younger days, was insinuated by a 
shake of the head and “ I never knew any good 
come of all that reading.” He was a dependent 
on the Emperor and on the Archbishop of Cologne 
for his bread, and he seems to have said nothing 
but what was permitted. Here is an extract 
(Latin does not blush) from the chapter De Le- 
nonia, which with the Ars Meretricia, counts among 
the sciences, and certainly ought to have been 
placed among the systems :— 

“ Romana scorta in singulas hebdomadas julium pen- 
dent pontifici, qui census annuus nonnunquam viginti 
millia ducatos excedit: adeoque ecclesie procerum id 


| Munus est, ut una ecclesiarum proventibus etiam leno- 


ciniorum numerent mercedem. Sic enim ego illos suppu- 
tantes aliquando audivi: habet (inquientes) ille duo bene- 
ficia, unum curatum aureorum viginti, alterum prioratum 
ducatorum quadraginta, et tres putanas in bordello, qux 
reddunt singulis hebdomadibus julios viginti. Jam vero 








nihilominus lenones sunt episcopi illi et officiales, qui 
censum pro concubinatu a sacerdotibus quotannis extor- 
quent, idque tam palam, ut apud plebem ipsam in pro- 
verbium abierit illa eorum concubinaria exactio sive leno- 
cinium, quo dicunt, habeat vel non habeat, aureum solvet 
pro concubina, et habeat si velit.” 

Brunet and others speak of passages which 
were omitted in subsequent editions. I suspect 
the work was at last a greater favourite with the 
Pauline sect than with the Petrine—I leave the 
reader to unriddle my language — and was stript 
of passages like the following, which I cannot 
find in my English edition of 1684. After speak- 
ing of the law of Lycurgus, he proceeds thus : — 

“ Erat et Solonis lex, que similiter permittebat uxor- 
ibus, si mariti ignaviores essent, ex necessariis unum 
aliquem sibi despicere . . . Atque surrexit his temporibus 
ex theologorum schola invictus hwreticus qui has Ly- 
curgi et Solonis leges assereret licere etiam in ecclesia, 
Martinus Lutherus: quod vos ideo scire volo ne putetis 
non etiam theologos esse lenones.” 

The last sentence is omitted in the English. 

A. De Morean. 


MICHAEL JOHNSON OF LICHFIELD: THE FIRST 
BOOK PRINTED AT BIRMINGHAM: WOLLAS- 
TON, AUTHOR OF “THE RELIGION OF NA- 
TURE DELINEATED.” 

Books bearing the imprint of the worthy “ Lich- 
field librarian,’ are not of frequent occurrence ; 
nor were they probably numerous. An early one 
is the work of Dr. Floyer : — 
the Humours described. 
4to. 1696.” 


“ Preternatural State of 
Printed for Michael Johnson. 

A publication of later date is entitled : — 

“An Exposition of the Revelations, by shewing the 
Agreement of the Prophetical Symbols with the History 
of the Roman, Saracen, and Ottoman Empire, and of the 
Popedom, &c. 8vo. Printed for M. Johnson, Bookseller 
in Litchfield. 1719.” 

On the fly-leaf of this copy is written : — 

“ This M. Johnson was Michael Johnson, the father 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson. I do not recollect to have seen 
his name to any other book or pamphlet. — Isaac RrEp, 
1787.” 

A rare local tract, penes me, is entitled : — 

“ The Christian Synagogue: or, the Original Use and 
Benefit of Parochial Churches, set forth in a SERmon 
Preached at Byrmincuaw, in the County of Warwick, 
on the Feast of St. Philip and St. James, Anno mpccx, 
at a General Meeting of the Commissioners appointed for 
the Building an Additional Parochial Church in Byr- 
mingham, which by Virtue of a late Act of Parliament 
is to be called St. Philip’s Church. Publish’d at the 
desire of the Commissioners and Inhabitants of the Place. 
By Witi1aM Bixcxes, D.D., Dean of Licurietp. Lon- 
don: Printed for Jonah Bowyer, at the Rose in Ludgate 
St.; and Michael Johnson, Bookseller in Lichfield. 
mpccx. 8vo.” Pp. 22. 


The connection of Dr. Binckes with Lichfield 
would be a sufficient reason for his sermon being 
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placed in the hands of Johnson, instead of printed 
in the town in which it was delivered. Did not, 
however, a more cogent reason exist in the fact. 
that Birmingham—then, as now, the most Beotic 
of towns—did not at that time possess a printing. 
press capable of producing the work? ‘The sup- 
position that this may have been the case is, 
perhaps, erroneous; but the research of years has 
been unsuccessful in discovering any book or 
pamphlet earlier than 1717—seven years later 
than the date of the sermon alluded to. 

The scarce, if not unique tract, bearing this 
date, is entitled: — 

“A Loyat Oratiox. Giving a short account of 
several plots, some purely Popish, others mixt: the for- 
mer contriv’d and carry’d on by Papists, the latter both 
by Papists and also Protestants of the High-Church 
Party united together against our Church and State; as 
also, of the many Deliverances which Almighty God has 
vouchsaf’d to us since the Reformation. Compos’d by 
JAMES PARKINSON, formerly fellow of Lrncoin College, in 
Oxrorp, now Chief Master of the Free-School of Birming- 
ham, in Warwickshire ; and spoke by his Son on the 10th 
day of December, 1716. And now publish’d at the Re- 
quest of Captain Thetford, Captain Shugborough, and 
several other Officers of the Prince’s Own Royal Regi- 
ment of Welsh Fusileers, and other Loyal Gentlemen, 
To which is annex’d, by way of Postscript, the Author's 
Letter to the Rev. Mr. Higgs, Rector of St. Philip's 
Church, in Birmingham; who, upon hearing this Loyal 
Speech, was so displeas’d and nettl’d with it, and parti- 
cularly with that Passage that relates to BIDDING 
Prayers, which he constantly uses, that on the Sunday 
following he could not forbear reviling the author in his 
Sermor, calling the Speech a scurrilous Discourse, and 
the Composer thereof a Slanderer and Calumniator. 
Birmingham: Printed and Sold by Matthew Unwia, 
near St. Martin’s Church. 1717. 4to.” Pp. 40. 

We must not, however, forget that Birming- 
ham is a town of altogether modern growth ; and 
that its unimportance at the time referred to, and 
even many years later, would perhaps account 
for the absence of a printing office capable of 
undertaking book-work. Even so late as Oct. 13, 
1733, we find a letter from the then Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, writing on the subject of 
the Free-School, and expressing his “ disposition 
to concur in a scheme for restoring its credit and 
prosperity,” addressed : 

“ Mr. Wittr1AM Russet, 
Sent, at his house, in Edgbaston Street, in 
Birmingham, Warwickshire. 

Tarn at 

Coleshill. Free. Rich* Lich. & Cov.” 


It was just about this time that Johnson was 
visiting his friend Hector, the surgeon, at the 
house of Warren, “the first established book- 
seller” in Birmingham; for whom he translated 
Father Lobo's Voyage to Abyssinia (printed in 
Birmingham in 1735, though with the London 
imprint on the title); and for whose newspaper 
he furnished those “periodical essays,” the re- 


| covery of which would be a matter of so much 


interest. 
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The Rev. James Parkinson, author of the 
above-mentioned Loyal Oration, appears to have 
been a very troublesome fellow. He was ap- 
pointed head-master by the governors, in 1694, 
“out of compassion, as “he had | rst his fellowship, 
it being all he had to depend on.” ‘The fact was, 
he had been expelled from the University for his 
anti-monarchical principles—a circumstance of 
which his patrons were, doubtless, aware; but 
trusting that he had grown wiser by experience, 
they elected him, and hoped that he “would be 
peaceab le in his office.” But they were doomed 
to disappointment, as the following document, ex- 
cerpted from their minutes, attests: 

“Mem. That upon the 24 day of June, A.p. 1709, 
Wee, the Governors of the Free Grammar School in 
Birm™, who have subscribed our names, having con- 
sidered y® behaviour of M® Parkinson, who officiates as 
cheife-Master in y® sayd schoole, and finding that the 
sayed schoole, which was flourishing and usefull before 
he came to it, doth dayly decline thro’ his mismanage- 
ment and unquiettness, and unfittness to be cheife-master 
there, Doe in Discharge of our trust unanimously order 
that an ejectt may be presented agt him, and such other 
speedy course taken for removing him from the sayd 
office of cheife-master as councill shall advise, to the 
end a more fitt master may be elected in his roome; and 
wee order _ a Defense be made for us to the bill in 
Chancery by him brought agt us in the name of the 
Attorney Generall, and all the Relation of the said Mr 
Parkinson. And out of civility to him, tho’ we don’t ap- 
prehend he much deserves it, we direct notice to be given 
to him of this our order, that he may seek for another 
place where he may be more useful.”—Signed by Sami. 
Even, and eleven other Governors. 


These gentlemen do not seem to have prospered 
with their suit; as we find, in 1711, an entry 
of — 

“Sundry payments on accompt of Chancery suit, infer 
lia, £50 to Mr Parkinson (Head-Mas ter), by order of 
the Court, towards his expenses in the suit.” 


I believe that he was finally got rid of by pen- 
sion. He died March 28, 1722, and was suc- 
ceeded in his office by the Rev. John Hansted. 

A few years before the appointment of Mr. 
Parkinson to the head-mastership, the place of 
“usher,” or second-master, had been held for two 
years (1686- 8) by the Rev. William Wollaston, 
M. A., author of the well-known treatise, The 
Religion of Nature De Seete d; and alluded to by 
Bis shop Butler, in the preface to his Three Ser- 
mons, as “a late author of great and deserved 
reputation.” From the preface to the octavo, and 
best edition of The Religion of Nature (1750), we 
are informed that he h: ad held a subordinate posi- 
tion in the same school since June, 1682: 

“About which Time, seeing no Prospect of Prefer- 
ment, Ile so far conformed himself to the Circumstances 
of his Fortune as to become Assistant to the Head-Master 
of Birmingham School.” 


His accession in 1688, to “a very ample estate,” 
enabled him to resign his appointment ; and this 
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was not before it was necessary, for, having “ got 
a small Lectorship in a Chapel, about two miles 
dist: ant,” and doing “the Duty of the whole Sun- 
day,” he found that this labour, “ and the business 
of the Great Free-School, for about four years, 
began to break his Constitution ; and if continued, 
had probably overcome it quite, though the sta- 
mina of it were naturally very strong.” 

It is singular that no other name of literary 
eminence is to be found in the list of head, or 
second masters of this school: unless, indeed, it 
be that of the late Rev. Rann Kennedy, the friend 
of Dr. Parr, and a poet of considerable original 
Witiiam Bares. 


genius. 
Edgbaston. 
VIXEN. } 
On pp. 500 and 501 of a book entitled, “ The 


English Language, by R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., 
&e. fifth edition, London, 1862,” are these words : 

“ The chief affix by which the name of a male is con- 
verted into that of a female, is in German -in; so that 
from fre und Srie nd, we get freund-inn —fi male frie nd.” 

A little lower are the following remarks : — 

“This being the case, its absence in English is re- 
markable, the only word in which it is believed to exist 
at the present moment is viren = female fox = fiichsinn, 
Germ. I am, however, by no means certain that the 
word is not of recent introduction.” 

The word vixen was formerly written jixen, and 
was in use in the seventeenth century, as is shown 
by the following quotations. The first is from — 
“A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in Antiqui- 
ties: Concerning the most noble, and renowned 
English Nation. By the study and travell of R. 
V[erstegan]. London, 1634,” on p. 334 of which 
are these words : — 

“Frxenx. This is the name of a she-fox, otherwise 
and more anciently foxin, It is in reproach applyed to 
woman whose nature and condition is thereby compared 
to a she-fox.” 

The second quotation is from a book entitled — 
“ The Battle-Door for Teachers ard Professors to 
learn Singular and Plural; You to Many, and 
Thou to one. Singular one, Thou; Plural many, 
You, &c.” 

“In the latter part of this Book are contained several 
bad unsavoury Words, gathered forth of certain School- 
Books, which have been taught Boyes in England, which 
is a Rod and a Whip to the Se hoolmasters in England 
and elsewhere who teach such Books. George Fox, John 
Stubs, Benjamin Furley. London, 1660.” 

On page 16 of the latter part I find these words 
taken from “ Bibliotheca Scholastica Instructissima ; 
or, a Treasury of Antient Adagies, and sententious 


Proverbs, selected out of the English, Greek, 
Latine, French, Italian, and Spanish. Published 
by Thomas Draxe, Batchelour in Divinity,” 


namely : — 
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“P, 238. Oriunda @ furiis Qualis lewnz est, talis ira 
femine. Mala mulier cunctis feris est ferocior. Artificiosa 
est nocere, mulier quum vult, Val. 
the Devil,” &c. 


| 
} 


A fixen, limbe of | 


Very likely some of the readers of “N. & Q.” | 
have found the word fixen= vizen in some work | 


Epwin ARMISTEAD. 
Leeds. 


JEREMY COLLIER ON THE STAGE. 


I have recently looked over a volume, which, 
though it made an immense sensation, and more- 
over, had a great effect at the time of its appear- 


ing, is very little known at present, viz. Jeremy | 


Collier’s work against the stage, specially of his 
day. Collier was born in 1650, and became a 
divine of great learning and activity. The most 
known of his publications was that to which I 
refer, entitled — 

“A short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage; together with the Sense of Antiquity 
upon this Argument.” 

Dryden, Congreve, and others had certainly 
done much to provoke such a diatribe. It met 
with fierce and clever antagonists, specially among 
the dramatists attacked; but the learned author 
manfully stood his ground, retorted on his oppo- 
nents with no less spirit than that with which he 
undertook the controversy, and had the honour of 
causing Dryden to confess the impropriety in 
many of his publications, and to obtain an honour- 
able testimony from the pen of Dr. Jobnson. 


“ At last,” says he, “comedy grew more modest, | 


and Collier lived to see the reward of his labour 
in the reformation of the theatre.” 

The copy before me is the 2nd edition, pub- 
lished so rapidly as to appear in the same year 
with the first. 
more learned and vehement than, to me at least, 
interesting or attractive; and I should think that, 
at the present day, few would read the book, 
though not long, without much of that shipping to 
which I readily confess. 


The book is divided into five chapters. The 


Lhe author hits hard—in a style | , c i Ae nage 
| against propriety, morality, and religion. So with 


in favour of heathen over professedly Christian 
dramatists. 

The 3rd chapter is the shortest in the volume, 
and treats of the ridicule and depreciation of the 
clergy contained in the plays of the day. Much 


earlier in date than those I have spoken of above. | learning is introduced in a brief compass with refer- 
| ence to the honour due to the clerical profession, 
| 


and granted, with few exceptions, at all times and 
in all countries. To show the variety of our author's 
argument, and to give a specimen of his style, I 
quote a passage on the rank of many of the clerical 
order : — 

“Odo, brother to William the Conqueror, was Bishop 
of Baieux, and Earl of Kent. King Stephen's brother 
was Bishop of Winchester. Nevill, Archbishop of York, 
was brother to the great Earl of Warwick, and Cardinal 


| Pool was of the Royal Family. To come a little lower and 


to our own times. And here we may reckon not a few 
persons of noble descent in holy orders. Witness the 
Berklyes, Comptons, Montaynes, Crews, and Norths; the 
Annesleys, Finchs, Grayhams, &c. And as for the gentry, 


| there are not many good families in England, but either 


have had or have a clergyman in them.”—Pp. 135-6. 


The 4th chapter is headed “ Immorality en- 
couraged by the Stage.” ‘The ancients are again 
quoted as, on this head, less culpable. Pleasure, 
as the sole end of poetry and poetic action, is 
condemned, and a higher one enforced in various 
ways, as by quotations from Aristotle, Quin- 
tilian, Ben Jonson, and others; and the extra- 
vagant rant, the treatment of women, the coarse 
usage of the nobility, and the licentious freedom 
of the English stage, as shown at the time beyond 


| that of any other country, is severely criticised. 


first treats of the “ immodesty of the stage” of the | 
day, and dwells on the writings of heathen dra. | 


matists as on this head, far superior. Plautus, 


Terence, Seneca, the Greek tragedians, and Aristo- | 
' “ a ” 
pages of “ N. & Q.” usually meet. 


phanes are favourably contrasted, and the plays 
of Beaumont, Fletcher, and Corneille are quoted 
in the same light. 

The 2nd chapter treats of the stage as profane, 
with a multitude of illustrations from the favourite 
pieces of the day ; e. g. The Mock Astrologer, The 
Orphan, Old Bachelor, Double Dealer, Don Sebus- 
tian, Love for Love, &c. To this is added a simi- 
lar comparison with that of the previous chapter, 


Quotations in proof are made from the Spanish 
Friar, King Arthur, Love Triumphant, and others. 

The 5th chapter deals specifically with three 
plays; the two first by Dryden, Amphitryon and 
King Arthur ; the last one little known now, Don 
Quixote by Durfey, charging them straight home, 
and on close criticism, with various transgressions 


The Relapse also. 

The 6th, and concluding chapter, is a very 
learned collection of the opinions against the 
stage, declared by states, codes, councils, Fathers 
of the Church, and in a multitude of other docu- 
ments quoted on the author's side. 

I think that this analysis, in which brevis esse 
laboro to the very best of my capacity, may have 
some interest for readers such as those whom the 
A small pro- 
portion only, I should suppose, have read the 
original book, but few of them will have attended 
to the general literature of the last century, with- 
out being frequently reminded of it and its author. 

Francis TRENCH. 

Islip, Oxford. 
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Hlinor Aotes. 


“Snapes,” A Posric-novse Bar: OriGin or 
tus Worpv. — The word “Shades” emblazoned 
over the door of a gin-palace, brilliant with plate 
glass, mirrors, and lamps, must have frequently 
struck us from its inappropriateness; and, from 
the non-umbrageous character of the apartment 
designated by the mysterious word, we may have 
concluded that the title was selected on the ducus 
anon principle. Its origin is thus explained by 
the late Mr. J. Ackerson Erredge, in his History 
of Brighthelmstone, 1862, pp. 338-9 : — 


“The Brighton Old Bank was at first in Steine Lane, 
with a second public entrance by the side way to the Pa- 
vilion Shades; from whence, in 1819, it was transferred 
to the apartments now the coffee-room of the Pavilion 
Hotel, Mr. Edmund Savage, who had obtained the license 
in 1816, having arranged with the bankers that they 
should rebuild the house in the Castle Square front, so 
that they might have the bank on the ground floor of the 
new building, and give up the rooms in Steine Lane in 
exchange. The room where the banking business bad 
been transacted Mr. Savage then appropriated to a smok- 
ing room, and converted the clerks’ room into a gin-shop. 
But as Mrs. Fitzherbert was then living immediately op- 
posite, in Steine Lane, he was fearful of offending her by 
pacing any writing on the house; the thought, however, 
struck him, that inasmuch as the height of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s house, to the south of him, prevented the sun from 
shining upon his house, he would adopt the word “ Shades,” 
and place it over the door, where had before been written 
“Bank,” that being the only word used to publish the 
place. An immense trade was soon carried on in that 
little room, where three young men found full employ- 
ment in serving at the counter, and two as porters were 
engaged besides. The extensive trade there obtained 
soon induced other publicans to adopt the word “ Shades ” 
to their bars; and at the present time there is scarcely a 
public house in the kingdom but uses the term. ‘The 
only place previously where the word “Shades” was 
adopted was at a vault near Old London Bridge, where 
nothing was sold but wine measured from the wood.” 


Curupert Bepe. 


Tue River THAMES DESCRIBED BY Sir WALTER 
Scort.—In Kenilworth, chap. xv., speaking of the 
Thames at Deptford, Scott says,— 

“They were soon launched on the princely bosom of the 
broad ‘Thames, upon which the sun now shone forth in all 
its splendour. ‘There are two things scarce matched in 


the universe,’ said (Sir) Walter (Raleigh) to Blount, ‘the | 


sun in heaven, and the Thames on the earth.’ ” 
Then Scott subsequently makes Raleigh call it 
“the king of rivers.” Londoners certainly can- 
not complain that this does not do ample justice 
to their river. But in chap. xiii. we have — 

“At length Wayland paused in the midst of a very 
narrow lane, the termination of which showed a peep of 
the Thames, looking misty and muddy.” 


Now it may be questioned whether the Thames 
was muddy three hundred years ago; for we find 
that a Sir John Packington, who “ was remarkable 
for his stature and comely personage,” and who 
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was a great favourite at court (the Queen, accord- 
ing to the author of Historical Anecdotes, upon & 
parity of deserts, always preferring properness of 
person in conferring her favours ),— 

“Entered into articles to swim against three noble 
courtiers, for three thousand pounds, from the bridge at 
Westminster to the bridge at Greenwich, but the Queen, 
by her special command, prevented the putting it in ex~ 
ecution.” 

Had the river at this time been muddy, it is un- 
likely that such a bet would have been proposed ; 
beside, from the circumstance of its being made, 
it would appear that swimming in the Thames was 
not an unusual pastime with the court gallants, 
for probably what Elizabeth objected to was the 
amount of the stake, which was an enormous sum 
in those days. The account of the bet is taken 
from an old Baronetage, printed in 1720, and 
that professes to derive it from MS. Memoirs of 
Sir John, written by “ Mr. Tomkins, Prebendary 
of Worcester, who personally knew this knight.” 


| It would be an interesting matter to ascertain 


| 


| Guinevere. 


when the mists and fogs of London are first men- 
tioned. Tnos. pg Mescurn. 


Tur Names Artuur anp Guinevere. — In a 
notice in The Times, October 22, of Miss Yonge’s 
History of Christian Names, it is stated that — 

“One of the few British names found in Cornwall is 
Girfer or Jennefer, which seems to be a corruption of 
The name of Arthur's guilty queen has been 
carried all over the continent. In the Italian it is Gene- 
vra, used by Rogers in his version of the story told in 
the old song of the ‘ Mistletoe Bough ;’ and it seems to 
be the Génévitve made familiar to us by Coleridge’s 
poem. Arthur was as widely known, but seems never 
to have been so much used; while Uter or Uthyr, the 


| father of the blameless king, is not found elsewhere.” 


Is there not good reason for supposing that the 
name of Arthur was but another form of his father’s 
name, Uther? This last is as often spelt with th 
as with ¢4. The uw which takes the place of the e, 
has in the position occupied a similar sound. 
With regard to the change in the initial, one could 
| almost fancy that some ingenious scribe had sim- 
| ply reversed the ancient V, which represented 
U,making the word “Ather.” Read as thus spelt, 
the sound would easily glide into Arthur, On 
referring to a grammar of the Welsh language, I 
| see that ~ has the power of the English e in me, 
|} as well as that of i in thin; thus we obtain a 
| nearer approach to the sound of the initial A. 
| In Wright's History of Ireland, quoted in a 
letter to The Times, Phenius, King of the Scy- 
thians, is said to have commanded a digest of 
| the Irish language, cultivated in the college he 
| founded on the plain of Shenaar, to be made by 
| Gadel, its president, the son of Eathur. Gadel 


divided the language into five several dialects ; the 
fifth, or common idiom, used in general by the 
people, was named after the President Gavid 
healg. Is it not probable that we have here also 








392 
the David of Wales, since an opinion prevails that 
the Pheenicians found their way into that country ? 


3. L. H. 


Great Guns.—In The Thesaurus of Martene 
and Durand, ed 1717, vol. i. p. 1819, appears a 
narrative by Francisco de Franc and others, of the 
siege of Constantinople in 1453, in which occurs 
the following passage :— 

“Oudit siege s’y avoit plusieurs bombardes et autres 
instruments pour abatre le mur, et entre les autres une 
grande bombarde de metail, tirant pierre de neuf espaulx 
et quatre dois d’entour, et pesant mille quatre cens cin- 
quante une livres, les autres tirans dix ou douze centeners ; 
lesquelles bombardes tiroient chascun jour de cent a six- 
vingt coups, et dura cc cy cinquante-cing jours: par quoy 
on compte qu’ils employerent chascun jour mille livres de 
poudre de bombarde,” &c. 

Have we any authentic records of cannon balls 
at all approaching this magnitude at so early a 
period? What was the measure of length known 
as the épaule? I do not find it in any early 
French dictionary. The circumference of a stone 
ball weighing 1451 lbs. English, would be about 
92 inches, and this would give some 9°8 inches as 
the length of the épaule. J. Extor Hover. 


Westati’s Woopman, — It is always interest- 
ing to know the originals of popular pictures, 
when they have been taken from real life. I 
therefore transcribe the following paragraph from 
the obituary of the Gent. Mag. in 1813:— 

“ Aged 107, Michael Baily, a native of Sherbourn, co. 
York, and the person who sat for the painting called The 
Woodman. He was a very regular man, and from the 
age of fifty, when he first came to London, till he attained 
his hundredth vear, he was a day-labourer.” 

I conclude that the picture in question is that 
by Richard Westall, R.A., and shall be glad to be 
informed who now possesses it. J.G.N. 


Brair's “Grave.”—In that neglected repository 
of literary information, The European Magazine, 
there occurs the following letter relative to an 
obvious plagiarism by the author of The Grave, 
which is worth transferring to the pages of 
“3. & Q” 

“ To the Editor of the European Magazine. 

“ Sir,—Reading a few evenings since the ingenious 
Heranio’s Leisure Amusements for the Month of January, 
I was forcibly struck with the very close resemblance of 
two lines in the stanzas he quotes from the poem written 
by Norris in 1696, under the title of “ The Meditation,” 
and two lines in Blair’s “ Grave.” 

The lines I allude to are the first two of the second 
verse quoted from Norris — 

“*Some courteous ghost tell this great secrecy, 
What ‘tis you are, and we must be.’ 

“ Blair’s are, to the best of my recollection (for I have 
not been able just at this time to lay my hand on the 
poem itself) — 

* O that some courteous ghost would blab it out, 

What ’tis ye are, and we must shortly be!’ 


almost word for word. 
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“ Heranio also expresses an idea, that from the penul- 
timate, or last verse but one, some poet has taken an 
expression. I perfectly agree with him in that idea, 
and think it would be found in Blair’s ‘ Grave,’ but un- 
fortunately cannot at this moment point it out. 

“T am, Sir, 
“ With great respect, 
“ Your very obedient 

“ Feb. 18th, 1805.” “J. M. L.” 

The first edition of The Grave is of very rare 
occurrence. I had never, after a careful search 
of many years, been able to procure a copy. Re- 
cently I have found one in the Library of the 
Faculty of Advocates, unfortunately very much 
cropped. It is dated Edinburgh, 1747, 12mo, 

J. M. 

Wuo Write ovr Necro Sones? —Is this 

cutting worth a place in “ N. & Q.” ?— 


“ The principal writer of our national music is said to 
be Stephen C. Foster, the author of ‘ Uncle Ned,’ ‘ Oh, 
Susannah,’ &c. Mr. Foster resides near Pittsburgh, 
where he occupies a moderate clerkship, upon which, and 
the percentage on the sale of his songs, he depends for a 
living. He writes the poetry, as well as the music, of 
his songs. They are sung wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, while the music is heard wherever men 
sing. In the cotton fields of the South, among the mines 
of California and Australia, in the sea-coast cities of 
China, in Paris, in the London prisons, everywhere in 
fact, his melodies are heard. ‘ Uncle Ned’ was the first, 
This was published in 1846, and reached a sale till then 
unknown in the music publishing business. Of * The Old 
Folks at Home’ 100,000 copies have been sold in this 
country, and as many more in England. ‘ My Old Ken- 
tucky Home’ and ‘Old Dog Tray,’ each had a sale of 
about 70,000. All his other songs have had a great run.” 
— Western Fireside, Madison, Wisconsin, April 25, 1857. 


Tue '45. — Whether or not the following list 
of such of Charles Edward's adherents, as had 
“handles to their names,” has ever before ap- 
peared in print, I am not prepared to state. It 
was furnished to me as a roll of the officers who 
accompanied the Highland host on their march 
through Leek : — 


“ Officers in the Young Pretender’s Army. 


“ Dukes of Perth and Athole. 

“ Marquises of Dundee and Montrose. 

“ Earls of Cromartie and Kilmarnock. 

“ Lords Balmerino, Strahallan, Lovatt, Lewis Gordon, 
John Drummond, Macleod, Nairn, Pitsligo, Elcho, Ogil- 
vie, John Gordon of Glenbucket, George Murray. 

* Sirs John Wedderburn, John Mackenzie, James Mac- 
kenzie, Hector M‘Lean, Lauchlan M‘Lauchlan, William 
Macpherson, Wm. Gordon, Hugh Montgomery, George 
Witherington, Archibald Primrose, David Murray, Wil- 
liam Dunbar. (30).” 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Joun SieEIGcu. 


A Fursess Disticu. — 
“ London is a big place, 
But in Walney-isle’s a Biggar.” 
Esiicu. 
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Queries. 


AttecoricaL Parntine.— Can any reader of 
«N, & Q.” give me an explanation of the curious 
old painting, which I will attempt to describe ? 
In the centre is a female figure, dressed in a 
scarlet gown, and wearing a hat decorated with 
many feathers. Her hair is yellow, falling in 
curls on her shoulders. The dress is low on the 
bosom. Init are set three brooches, the centre 
one being larger than the other two. From these 
are looped strings of pearls. Falling over the 
right shoulder is a green scarf. She is seated in 
a gilt chair with a bold scrolied back. Beside it 
isan elegantly formed gilt chauldron, from which 
smoke is arising. On the edge of this vessel the 
left foot is placed; the right, upon which is worn 
a high-heeled boot of some white material, and 
decorated in front with a large rosette of the same 
colour, is placed upon some instrument, to which 
isattached a chain. On her right hand is a kind 
of stand, upon which is displayed apparently a 
quantity of silver coin. Beyond this is a table, 
upon which stands a vase of flowers, containing, 
among others, a rose and a tulip, and falling from 
the table and scattered about are various rich 
vessels of gold and silver. At her foot is an im- 
perial crown. On the floor is a pack of playing- 
cards, the ace of spades, which is plain, being 
exposed on the top; and scattered about are the 
ace of clubs and diamonds, the tray of hearts, the 
five of diamonds, and one or two others. Behind 
the principal figure, or rather perhaps on her left 
hand, is a table upon which is a skull surmounted 
by a winged hour-glass, and near it a lighted 
candle in a golden candlestick. Leaning against 
the table is a large viol with a carved head, and 
beside it a boy seated, apparently blowing a 
bubble. The picture measures 6 feet by 3 feet. 
It is not devoid of merit in the execution, but is 
in very bad condition. Some of the details I 
have not described. 
whether this curious old composition has ever been 
engraved, and by whom it was painted. 

Joun Maciean. 

Hammersmith. 


Brearsy Famity.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me whether there is any record 
of the connection of a family called Bealby with 
that of the poet Milton? I believe the Bealbys 
to have had their origin in Yorkshire. 

J. A. Symonps. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Joseru Bootrn’s Porycrapuic Exursrtion. — 
Mr. Joseph Booth, a portrait painter of Lewisham 
m Kent, exhibited in 1791 a series of reproduc- 
tions of celebrated pictures, copied “ by a chymi- 
cal and mechanical process,” and which had been 
offered to the public two years before under the 
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name of Polyplasiasmos. No pencil was employed 
in their production. Can any of the corres- 
pondents of “N. & Q.” refer to contemporary 
notices of these pictures, which were produced in 
large quantities, and sold at moderate prices? 
or state where any specimens are now preserved ? 
Hvueu W. Diamonp. 


ConGreve or Concrevse.—What was the Chris- 
tian name of a Congreve of Congreve and Stretton, 
co. Stafford, who was a member of parliament in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and introduced, it is 
believed, the bill exempting members of parlia- 
ment from arrest for debt ? H. 


De Qurxcey's Worxs.—In his admirable series 
of papers on “The Cesars,” De Quincey omits 
all mention of Tiberius, except in a foot-note to 
Chapter IIL., which is devoted to (as he strangely 
states) “the nezt three emperors, Caligula, Clau- 
dius, and Nero; i. e. next after Augustus! And 
yet in the foot-note De Quincey speaks of “ Tibe- 
rius, who succeeded his adopted father, Augustus.” 
Was there any unexplained reason for this omis- 
sion ? D. Brat. 

Melbourne. 


Drenvacres, Starrorpsuire. — I am particu- 
larly anxious to obtain as correct a list as possible 
of the abbots of this monastery. The following, 
compiled from Dugdale and other sources, is, I 
am well aware, very incomplete; and any one 
able to amend or add to it, will much oblige by 
corresponding direct with me: — 

1. Richard was the Ist Abbot, 1214. 

2. Adam, Abbot of Denlacres and Pulthun, in a deed 
penes Mr. Warburton of Arley. 

8. Stephen occurs 28th Henry ITI. 

4. William temp. Thomas, who was Abbot of Chester, 
1249-65. 

5. Hamon in 1266, and 

6. Robert, in 1299, are in deeds penes Marquis of 
Westminster. 

7. Walter de Morton, temp. Matt. de Cranarch. 

8. Nicholas occurs A.p. 1318. 

9. John, 16th Henry VI. 

10. Thomas, A.p. 1499. 

11. Adam de Whytmore, and 

12. John Newton, 14th Henry VII. 
Cheshire.) 

13. William (Albon?), 11th Henry VII. 

14. Thomas Whitney, the last Abbot, in his will, dated 
1557, desires that he may be buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 


(See Ormerod’s 


Joun SLEIGH. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 

GunrowDeER IN THE Reicn or Ricwarp II. — 
In Stowe’s London (p. 448, ed. 1603), he gives an 
account of the burning of the Savoy Palace by the 
rebels of Kent and Essex in 1381. He says: — 

“They found there certaine barrels of gunpowder, 


| which they thought had been gold or silver, and throw- 


ing them into the fire, more suddenly than they thought, 
the halle was blowne uppe, the houses destroyed, and them- 
selves very hardly escaped away.” 
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The authority he gives for this in the margin 
are these words, “ Liber manuscript French.” Is 
this MS. in existence; and if so, where can it be 
seen? It might add an important item to the his- 
tory of the invention of gunpowder. A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 


Herarpic Query: Evxanan Settyie.—I have | 


before me a very fine copy of one of the numerous 
occasional pieces of the once celebrated city poet, 
Elkanah Settle. It is entitled — 

“Eusebia Triumphans. Carmen Gratulatoriam Au- 


spicatissime Inaugurationi Hanoverane Successionis, in | 


Augustimo Principe Georgio, Dei Gratia, Magne Bri- 
tannie, Francie et Hibernia Rege,” &c. Londini, anno 
mMbccxyV., folio. 


This volume is in rich old purple morocco, with | 


the armorial bearing impressed in gold on each 
side. Quarterly, Ist and 4th, ermine; 2nd and 
3rd, argent (or blank), It has the appearance of 
having been bound for presentation, and I should 
be glad to know to whom the arms, which I sus- 
pect to be imperfectly blazoned, may be in- 
scribed. 

I am here reminded of another query. I do 
not see that the Dean of Canterbury, in his re- 
cent interesting papers in Good Words on the 


**Queen's English,” has included the proper name | 


“ Elkanah ” among the instances of pulpit mispro- 
nunciation which he reprobates. But how is it 
that on the 3rd Sunday after Trinity, we are told 
through the length and breadth of the land, that 
“ Elkanah went to Ramah to his house.” What 


The penultimate is unquestionably unaccented in 
Hebrew, and in the time of Young, he and his 


‘lerical brethre arly accente » svile- | 
clerical brethren property sccented the firet sylla | End of France, the Abbey of St. Matthew, deafened by 


ble. Thus this poet asks — 
“What if the figure should in fact prove true! 
It did in ELKANAH, why not in you? 
Poor ELKANAN, all other changes past, 
For bread in Smithfield dragons hist at last, 
Spit streams of fire to make the butchers gape, 
And found his manners suited to his shape: 
Such is the fate of talents misapplied ; 
So lived your prototype — and so he died.” 
Epistle to Pope 
Poor Settle died in the Charter House, Feb. 
1723-4. Wiutuiam Bates. 
Edgbaston. 


Sir Tuomas Jones, Kxnt.— Will any corre- 
spondent well acquainted with the annals of 
London, supply the following dates relative to 
the official appointments held by this knight ? — 

1. In what year was he placed on the commis- 
sion of the peace ? 

2. In what year was he elected Registrar of 
Memorials relating to estates for the county of 
Middlesex ? 

He received the honour of knighthood in 1715, 
and died in 1731. LLALLAWG. 


Oratorios.— Who are authors or selecters of 
the words of the following oratorios? 1. “ Israe} 


Restored,” by W. R. Bexfield, Lond. 1852. 2. “The 


| Resurrection and Ascension,” by G.J. Elvey, Mus, 


Doc. 3. “Jerusalem,” by Wm. Glover.” 4. 
“The Crucifixion and Resurrection,” by J. C, 
Whitfield, Mus. Doc. 5. “ The Crucifixion,” by 
J. Rippon, London (?). 6. “Job,” by W. Rus- 
sell, Mus. Bac. (about 1806.) R. Ines, 


Ortentat Queries.—The answers I so readily 
obtained on those subjects which puzzled me 
when beginning my Catalogue, induce me to ask a 
few more. 

1. Is the zerf (metal coffee-cup holder) used in 
Turkey as well as in Egypt ? 

2. What is the name of the sect (Christian ?) 
that uses a cock as an emblem in its religious 
services? A sect in Syria. 

3. What is “ The celebrated sword of the ele- 
phant of Haroon Er-Rasheed ? ” 

4. What is the correct way of spelling “ Yati- 


” 9 
| ghan” ? 


5. Is the “ Pali language” a dialect of Hin- 
doostanee ? 

6. What is the Arabic name for the fly-swish, 
made of strips of palm-leaves, used in Egypt? 
Lane does not give it. 

7. Where can I find an account of Ebn Naseer 
of Famegrut, or Famgreet, the celebrated Marabit, 
or saint ? 

I shall be much obliged for references to any 


information on the above subjects. 
tg - 4 
authority is there for so pronouncing this name? | 


Joun Davinsox. 


PAGANISM IN France.— 
“How many Englishmen have stood on that Land’s 


the roar and churning of the Atlantic in the wild caves of 


| the Baie des Trespasses, that abbey within sight of which 


pagan gods had their last European altar, their last 
priests, and their last sacrifices, and that down to 1690.” 
—Christian Remembrancer, Oct. 1863, p. 425. 

I should be glad to be informed what is known 
of those pagan rites to which the writer of a very 
interesting article on French Ecclesiology alludes 


| in the above passage, or of the conversion to the 


Christian faith of those who still adhered to them 
at so late a period. E. H. A. 


Peat Boas. —I was recently struck with the 
vast quantity of peat in the valley of the Somme 
and its tributaries, extending to a distance of 
forty miles and upwards from the sea. According 
to Sir Charles Lyell, it averages about thirty feet 
in depth, and has accumulated ahove the fluviatile 


| deposit, in which such remarkable discoveries 


have been made within the last few years. 

Is such an extensive system peculiar to the 
Somme ? and are there any river valleys covered 
to a like extent with that vegetable deposit? 


| The peat-bogs in the British islands appear more 
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usually to be connected with a system of lakes 
than rivers. Tuos. E, Winntneton. 


Tue Rev. Frepertck Suertock Pores was for 
many years minister of the episcopal chapel in 
Baxtergate, Whitby, and afterwards curate or 
incumbent of Trinity, Micklegate, York. The 
last year in which I can trace him in the Clergy 
List is 1853, when no abode is given. I shall be 
glad to know the place and time of his death. 
He published a sermon on the death of Mrs. Cole, 
Whitby, 8vo, 1842. 


Information on 


M.D., which occurred in 1821. 
S. Y. R. 


this latter point is also requested. 


Portraits or Notorious Lapres or THE REIGN 
or Georce IV. — There are well-engraved por- 
traits in quarto, published in colours, of which 
one is entitled Mrs. Q. with a view of Downing 
Street in the background: drawn by Huet Vil- 
liers, engraved by W. Blake, and published by J. 
Barrow, Watson Place, St. Pancras, June 1, 1820. 
Another, entitled Winpsor Castve, drawn by J. 
B, engraved by G. Maile, published (as before) 
June 1, 1821. Who were these ladies? and are 
there more of the same set of prints ? N. 

Prognostications. — In Bohn'’s Guinea Cata- 
logue I find the following entry: —‘* A curious 
volume of early Italian Prognostications, some 
Black Letter, for the years 1478, 1507, 1524, &c., 
01552. 4to, Bologna.” ‘Thirteen old almanacs 
for fifteen shillings, a very good bargain. My query 
is, What Prognostication was printed in Italy in 
1478? In Holland, yes; but I can’t find any in 
Italy so early. Can any of your readers assist ? 
In the new edition of Brunet, he mentions M. 
Warzée, Auteur de Recherches Bibliograph. sur les 
Almanacs Belges, see Bibliophile Belge ; but neither 
of these is in the Museum. Wa. Davis. 


Lavy Reres.—Is there anything further known 
respecting Lady Reres, who is several times men- 


tioned, not much to her credit, in the story of | 


Mary Queen of Scots?* She is said to have been 
atthe outset the main channel of communication 
between the Queen and Bothwell. In the first of 
Mary's alleged letters to Bothwell, Darnley says 
to her at Glasgow: “ Quant a Reres, il dit: Je 
ptie Dieu que les services qu'elle vous fait vous 
sient 4 honneur.” See also a curious passage 
relative to her in Laing (Dissertation to the Murder 
of Darnley, vol. ii. p. 8, ed. 1804), and also Bu- 
thanan’s “ Detection” in Anderson (Collections, 
vol. ii, p. 8). In the well-known letter from 
[* Lady Reres was niece to Cardinal Beton, and sister 
to Lady Buccleuch, whom Sir Walter Scott made the 
heroine of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. “ Both sisters,” 
“ys Miss Strickland, “were the objects of political 
‘lander, the charges against them being grossly impro- 
sadle,”— Queens of Scotland, v. 197.—Ep.]} 


I am told that he also pub- | 
lished a sermon on the death of Thomas Bateman, 


! 
| James Beton to his brother, the Archbishop of 
| Glasgow, in June, 1567, it is mentioned that the 
| Queen selected, as her messenger to the Captain 
of Edinburgh Castle, “ the young Laird of Rires.” 
ScRUTATOR, 


Hveu Rose, Boranist.—Hugh Rose, author of 
| the Elements of Botany, was an apothecary at 

Norwich. He was, in 1780, deprived of sight 
| through a gutta serena, and died soon afterwards. 
The precise date of his death will oblige 


Y. R. 


Sincapore.—This is one of the most pros- 
perous of our Eastern settlements; for which we 
are mainly indebted to the untiring labours of the 
| Chinese, who have been attracted to it by its 

freedom from commercial restrictions, and advan- 
tages of position. In 1859 there was a population 
| of 70,000 Chinamen in that colony, and not a 
| single European who understood their language. 
See Oliphant’s Narrative of Lord Elgin's Mission 
| to China and Japan, p. 20. 

Will any of your readers, acquainted with 
| Singapore, be kind enough to inform me if this 
ignorance of the Chinese language still continues 
amongst the European residents in that colony ? 
| The ignorance of the European residents of the 
| Chinese language is so extraordinary, I am in- 
| clined to think Mr. Oliphant has been imposed 


upon. If the European residents were all Eng- 
| lishmen, it is probable not one of them would 


| submit to the excessive toil of learning the Chi- 
| nese language. Englishmen are proverbial for 
| their indisposition to learn any other language 
| than their own. May I ask if they had interpre- 
ters? And may I further ask, were the above 
| 70,000 Chinamen in Singapore at the time it 
| came into British possession? Fra. Mewsurn. 
Larchfield, Darlington. 


| Tenures or Lanp 1n IreLranp.—Blount’s An- 
| tient Tenures of Land (London, 1679,) is an in- 
| teresting book of its kind. Where is similar 
information to be had, in separate form or other- 
wise, respecting “ancient tenures of land” in 
Ireland? I am, of course, acquainted with 
Lynch’s Feudal Dignities, &c. (London, 1830.) 
ABHBA. 


Rosert Wa.vace was author of Antitrinitarian 
Biography, Lond. 3 vols. 8vo, 1850, dedicated to 
the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, of York, with 
whom the author had just completed his studies 
for the ministry. In a recent publication, this 
work is referred to as that of the late Rev. R. 
Wallace. May I ask when and where Mr. Wallace 
died, and whether he was the author of any other 
work ? 8. Y. R. 

Wanperinc Jew, 1x Starrorpsutre Moor- 
LANDS (1"* S. xii. 504.) — Aubrey, in his Miscel- 
lanies (1696, p. 69), tells us that — 
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“ Anno 165-, at (Leek ?) in the Moorelands, in Staf- 
fordshire, lived a poor Old Man, who had been a long 
time Lame. One Sunday in the Aftern., he being alone, 
one knock’d at his Door. He bade him open it, and 
come in. The Stranger desir’d a Cup of Beer. The Lame 
Man desir’d him to take a Dish and draw some, for he 
was not able to do it himself. The Stranger ask’d the 
poor Old Man, how long he had been Ill? The poor 
Man told him. Said the Stranger, ‘I can cure you; 
Take two or three Balm leaves steep’d in your Beer for 
a Fortnight or three Weeks, and you will be restor’d to 
your Health. But constantly and Zealously serve God!’ 
rhe poor Man did so, and became perfectly well. This 
Stranger was in a Purple shag-gown, such as was not 
seen or known in those parts; and nobody in the street 
(after Even-song) did see any one in such a colour’d 
Habit. D* Gilbert Sheldon (since Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) was then in the Moorlands, and justified the truth 
of this to Elias Ashmole, Esq., from whom I had this 
account. And he hath inserted it in some of his memoirs, 
which are in the Museum at Oxford.” 





Can any reader of “N. & Q.” furnish me with 
the key to the above reference? One or two 
Oxford friends have searched in vain for it. 

Joun SLEIGH. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 

Wiutus or Kirxoswatp, co. CumBerRLAND.— 
Is there ground for the assertion that this family 
(yeomen farmers) descended from Sir Thomas 
Willis, who was a Knight elect of the Royal Oak, 
and to whom the motto “ Semper Fidelis,” with 
an augmentation to the crest (a star) of “ an oak 
branch fructed or,” was granted by King Charles ? 
Branches of the above family are now seated in 
London, N. S. Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, 
also in British India. J. M'C. B. 

Hobart Town. 





Queries With Answers. 


Joun Davy.—Can you give me any particulars 
of this musical composer ? 
fifty-nine, in St. Martin’s Lane, London. Amongst 
his compositions were, “ The Bay of Biscay,” and 
“The Death of the Smuggler.” I should be glad 
to be referred to some account of his early life. 

y 2 
as 


{John Davy was born of humble parentage in the 
parish of Upton Helion, eight miles from Exeter, in the 
year 1765. From his very early infancy he discovered a 
most remarkable musical bias. When between four and 
five years of age, his ear was so very correct that he 
could play any easy tune after once or twice hearing it. 
At an early age he was placed under the care of a black- 
smith or farrier, for the purpose of working his way 
through life by that laborious employment. But his 
foster parent, Nature, had destined him for a more con- 
genial pursuit. Instead of studying the toilsome mys- 
teries of Vulcan, he amused himself at every convenient 
opportunity by “ringing the changes” on horse-shoes. 
His master, on one occasion, hearing some musical sounds, 
which seemed to come from the upper part of the house, 
proceeded up stairs, where he discovered our young musi- 
cian with some of his missing property between the 


ceiling of the garret and the thatched roof. He had se- | quarterly ; 2. 
| . 


He died at the age of 


lected eight horse-shoes to form a complete octave; had 
suspended each of them by a single cord clear from the 
wall, and with a small iron rod was amusing himself by 
imitating the chimes of Crediton. The dawning talent 
of young Davy fortunately attracted the notice of the 
celebrated William Jackson, organist of Exeter Cathedral, 
who had him removed from his humble station, and be- 
came his gratuitous musical preceptor and friend during 
the remainder of his life. On the decease of his bene- 
factor, Mr. Davy was appointed his successor as organist 
of St. Peter’s. Against the advice of his friends, our young 
composer quitted the western world, with the advantage 
it afforded, for the sands and shoals of a metropolitan 
life. His talents procured him a permanent engage- 
ment in the orchestra of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
he became a very popular dramatic composer, but 
he had not sufficient prudence in pecuniary matters to 
provide against the ordinary contingencies of sickness 
and old age. As Davy was naturally of mild, amiable, 
and unassuming manners, it is painful to find that 
his last hours were uncheered by comfort, and that he 
ended his days in penury without a friend to close his 
eyes. He died on Sunday, Feb. 22, 1824, at his lodgings 
in May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, and his remains 
were interred on the following Saturday in St. Martin's 
churchyard. Biographical notices of Mr. Davy will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 18%, 
p. 280; the Somerset House Gazette, i. 350; and Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians. | 


Rive sarp To BE oF Mary, QuEEN oF Scors.— 
Can any of your readers inform me for certain 
what British queen is indicated by the armorial 
bearings delineated on the accompanying impres- 
sions? ‘The seal from which they are struck, 
being a fac-simile, made about sixty years ago, 
of one which was long in the possession of a noble 
family of Scotland, but which I understand has 
been lost (to them, at least,) about forty years, 
is a small cornelian of lozenge shape, affixed toa 
golden finger-ring. Not having sufficient tech- 
nical knowledge on the subject, nor being en- 
dowed with microscopic eyes, I will not attempt 
to define all the minute and crowded heraldic 
devices which the shield (which is of the usual 
characteristic figure) exhibits: my object being 
to induce others, more competent, to identify and 
explain them. I may, however, here state that 
the English royal three lions, the Scottish lion, 
and a harp, are clearly visible; that the letters 
“ M. R.” appear respectively on either side ; and 
that an imperial crown surmounts the whole. 

Were it not for the harp (most probably sym- 
bolising Ireland), this signet-ring might be pre- 
sumed to have been executed for, and worn by 
Mary, Queen of Scots, while in France ; as tradi- 
tion had frequently (but, I believe, erroneous!y) 
aflirmed of it. Indeed, I have seen allusions to 
the original as such in print; and, if I am not 


| mistaken, in “N. & Q.,” about a year since. A 


high authority has latterly suggested that it may 
have belonged to Mary of Modena, when widow 
of King James IT. T. A. 


[The arms on the seal are: 1. France and England 
Scotland; 3. Jreland; 4. France and Eng- 
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land quarterly ; which are the royal arms of England as 
borne by all the Stuarts ; but, as depicted on the seal, are 
b 








he arms of a queen regnant, as Queen Anne might have 
borne them — but then the initials “ M. R.” will not do. 
The initial of James I.’s wife was “ A.”; those of Charles 
1’s, “ H. M.”; Charles II.’s, “C.”; and James II.’s “ M.” 
But Mary of Modena could not have borne them with- 
out her own arms impaled. If intended to pass for 


the seal of Mary, Queen of Scots, it is obviously one of 


the many attempts to fabricate a seal for Mary Stuart. 
The insertion of the arms of Ireland, exposes the blun- 
dering of the attempt. Our correspondent will find some 
communications upon the supposed seal of Mary, Queen 
of Scots in our 1* S. vi. 36, 111, 210.) 

Bermupa.—W hat book gives the best and ful- 
lest account of Bermuda, especially as regards its 
climate, and present sanitary condition ? 

SELRAHE. 

[As no work is known to us which treats expressly on 
the climate of the Bermudas, we may as well give some 
of the conflicting opinions advanced by different writers 
respecting it: — 

“The Summer Islands are situated near the latitude of 
thirty-three degrees: no part of the world enjoys a purer 
air, or a more temperate climate—the great ocean which 
environs them at once moderating the heat of the south 
winds, and the severity of the north-west. Such a lati- 
tude on the Continent might be thought too hot ; but the 
air in Bermuda is perpetually fanned and kept cool by 
sa-breezes (as is affirmed by persons who have long 
lived there) of one equal tenor, almost throughout the 
whole year, like the latter end of a fine May ; insomuch, 
that it is resorted to as the Montpelier ot America.”— 
Bp. Berkeley’s Works, 1837, p. 390. 

Wm. Frith Williams, in his Historical and Satirical 
Account of the Bermudas, 1848, p. 159, is of opinion that 
Berkeley’s account is a little exaggerated. He says: 
“The south winds in Bermuda are moist and very op- 
pressive. ‘The official returns of the deaths among the 
prisoners, confined as they are to the unwholesome at- 
mosphere of the hulks, and the troops, prove the place to 
ve remarkably unhealthy.” 

“The climate of the Bermudas is mild, genial, and 
sailubrious, though somewhat humid during a south 
—" Knight’s English Cyclopedia, “Geography,” 

“The climate of the Bermudas is by no means healthy, 
amd only a short residence is necessary to foster the 
germs of constitutional disease. The yellow fever and 
typhus are often destructive. In 1853 the former of these 
diseases made dreadful ravages.” — Encyc. Britannica, 
ith edit. iv. 668. j 

“The climate is delightful, a perpetual spring clothing 
the fields and trees in perpetual verdure.” — Blackie’s 
Gazetteer, 1856, i. 390. ] 

Newsrarers.— What was the number of news- 
papers in the United Kingdom thirty years ago? 
And what is the number at the present time ? 

What was the circulation of London news- 
papers thirty years ago? And what is their pre- 
sent circulation ? R. J. Woopwarp. 


_ [Mach interesting information on this subject will be 
und in a return made to the House of Commons on 
February 27, 1840 (Sess. No. 88), by which we learn 
that, in the year ending Sept. 1836 (the nearest period 
) that named by our correspondent), the number of 
London Newspapers was 71—to which were issued 
‘241,640 stamps. The English provincial papers were 


194, and used 8,535,396 stamps; the Scotch provincial 
papers 54, using 2,654,438; and the Irish 78, using 
5,144,582 stamps. From an earlier return, No, 548, of 
Session 1830, we learn that, in the year 1829, there were 
issued to thirty-one of the principal journals issued in 
London, 17,996,275 stamps— Zhe Times alone using 
3,275,311, and paying for stamp duty 54,6882 10s. 4d. 
We do not think that our correspondent will succeed in 
obtaining any accurate or official return of the circulation 
of the newspapers now published in London. } 

Joun CANNE.— 

“ A Necessitie of Separation from the Church of Eng- 
land proved by Nonconformist Principles. By John 
Canne, Pastor of the Ancient English Church in Am- 
sterdam.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me when 
and where the book was published, and whether 
anything is known of the author ? C. K. 

[John Canne was originally a minister of the Church 
of England, but subsequently joined the Brownists, and is 
said to have succeeded Henry Ainsworth as teacher of a 
congregation at Amsterdam. All that is known of his 
personal history will be found in Wilson's History of Dis- 
senting Churches, iv. 125—136; Brook’s Lives of the 
Puritans, iii. 332; Hanbury’s Memorials, i. 515; and Dr. 
Worthington’s Diary, i. 266. Soon after the meeting of 
the Long Parliament, he returned to England, and ulti- 
mately subsided into a fifth monarchy man. After the 
Restoration he returned to Amsterdam, where he com- 
mitted to the press the third edition of his Bible in 1664. 
When his death took place is unknown. His work, 4 
Necessitie of Separation, was most probably printed at 
Amsterdam in 1634, 4to. ] 


Merxyate Cerz.—Could you inform me of 
any book in which there is an account of Merkyate 
Cell, near Dunstable? It is a haunted house; 
and there is an ancient rhyme concerning it, which 
runs thus — 

“ By the town there is a cell, 
By the cell there is a well, 
By the well there is a tree, 
Under the tree the treasure be.” 

It was here that the notorious Lady Ferrers 
lived. She was found dead, pierced with wounds, 
upon the threshold of a secret stair. The door 
leading to the staircase was subsequently walled 
up. ‘The present owner caused it to be opened : 
he had to strike the first blows with the pickaxe, 
as not one of the workmen would venture to raise 
a hand for the purpose. G.S. C. 

[The best account known to us of the Priory of St. 
Trinity in the Wood, otherwise Merkyate Cell, is in Clut- 
terbuck’s Hertfordshire, i. 346-348. } 

Henry Howarp, third son of Thomas, Earl of 
Berkshire, was Governor of Malmsbury for the 
King in 1643. He married Elizabeth, widow of 
John, Lord Craven, and daughter to William 
Lord Spencer. When did he die? In Waylen’s 
History of Marlborough, p. 201, he is erroneously 
called eldest son of the Earl of Berkshire. 

S. Y. BR. 

[ According to Allen’s History of the County of Lincoln, 

ii. 110, Henry Howard died im 1663, and a tablet to 
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— 


his memory is inthe chancel of Revesby church, co. Lin- | « Them ashes over the common has got cold; it’s 


coln. The date of his death in Henry Howard's History 


of the Howard Family, p. 59, is 1683, but we take this to | 


be a misprint. ] 


of this 
songs ? 


An old 


“ Carrixpo.” — What is the meaning 
word, which I find in one of Dibdin’s 
(Sea Songs and Ballads, 1863, p. 30.) 


friend of mine, fond of singing these ballads, 
always used the word carpenter — 
“My friend he was a carpenter, 
Ou board of a king's ship.” J 
we 


[Dibdin says, that this word (Carfindo), clearly a cor- 
ruption of carpenter, occasioned him at least forty anony- 
mous letters.—Songs, &e., edited by George Hogarth, 
1842, p. 112.) 


Mustracue.— What is the derivation of mus- 
tache ? I find Webster spells it moustache. John- 
son has mustaches, or mustachoes. Prot. Sullivan, 
in his Spelling Book superseded, has spelt it as I 
have done. E. L. 

[ Richardson, in his Dictionary derives mustache (for so 
he spells it), and mustachio, from the Greek wiorag —the 
upper lip, and hair growing upon it. Gascoyne, the 
earliest writer whom he quotes, speaks of “ mustachyos,” 
and Milton of “mustachios.” Much curious information 
on the subject will be found in Fairholt’s Costume in 
England, s. v.“* Beara” aud “ Moustache.” } 


Replies. 
SWING. 
(3" S. iv. 271, 334.) 


I remember that in the newspapers and period- 
icals of 1830 to 1833, the “ swing” fires were often 
ascribed to “revolutionary propagandists” and 
bands of incendiaries, who did their work scien- 
tifically. I inquired carefully, and had good op- 
portunities of getting at the truth; but I never 
found any wider motive than personal hatred, or 
the hope of raising wages, nor any higher science 
than was necessary for lighting a pipe. I held 
several briefs for the prosecution, and two or 
three for the prisoners in cases of arson, and I 
watched many more. I was also a director of a 
fire-insurance office, which, I believe, suffered as 
much as any by “ Swing.” We inquired much, 
and the result confirmed the opinion which I had 
formed on circuit. 

At that time there was much excitement among 
labourers, and fear in the employers. Very often 
the wages of a whole parish were raised after a 
fire. In an Oxfordshire village, the name of which 
I do not now remember, some ricks had been 
burned, and wages rose about a week after. In 
about six months they were lowered again, and 
another fire speedily followed. One of the pri- 
soners charged with this was proved to have said, 


time to warm up a bit on this side.” After the 
second fire, wages rose again. With such en. 
couragement, it is not surprising that “ Swing” 
was active. Sometimes the farmer himself, when 
handsomely insured, was “ Swing.” 

That was a time of wild expectation. The 
labourers hoped to divide the land; the farmers 
to pay no more rent, or only “ what was reason- 
able” ; but I think the parcelling out all England 
into eight acres for each family was a subsequent 
project. 

Among the pamphlets of the time which are 
now becoming scarce are, The Life of Francis 
Swing, the Kent Rich-burner Lond. 1830 (Carlile), 
pp. 24, and The Genuine Life of Mr. Francis 
Swing, Lond. 1831 (Cock), pp. 24. The first is 
ably written in a clear homely style, setting out 
the wrongs of the poor and the selfishness of the 
rich. The sufferings of “ Swing” are told with 


irritating power; and if the book was much cir- 


culated, it most likely did mischief. He sets the 
parson’s haggard on fire by accident, and after 
describing the fright to himself, he says : — 


“TI immediately left the place, and the next morning 
journeyed homewards, begging for subsistence along the 
road, Everywhere I went I heard of fires and notices 
signed ‘Swine.’ ‘ How happens this?’ thought I. ‘1 
am not the author of those burnings. What can have 
caused them?’ A few minutes’ reflection on the history 
of my own life, which without any alteration may stand 
for that of thousands of others, enabled me to give my- 
self a satisfuctory answer. ‘ Those fires,’ said I, ‘are 
caused by farmers having been turned out of their lands 
to make room for foxes; peaceable people assembled te 


| petition Parliament butchered by the military; peasants 


confined two years’ in prison for picking up a dead par- 
tridge; English labourers set up to auction like slaves, 
and treated as beasts of burden; and pluralist parsons 
taking a poor man’s only cow for tithe of his cabbage 
garden. ‘These are the things that have caused the 
burnings, and not the unfortunate ‘ Swine.’ "—P. 24. 


The second “ Life” is also an autobiography. 
“ Swing” confesses that he is the author of most 
of the fires and threatening letters. He had good 
parents, a good landlord, and was well brought 
up; but he began with poaching, and was drawn 
on to rick-burning and other crimes by his friend 
Jones. He was haunted by a ghost in the shape 
of an old woman, and to free himself from the 
spectre, at Jones’ persuasion he sold himself te 
the devil. At the time of writing, he is going 
about, in his own gig, with Jones, distributing 
incendiary letters and setting ricks on fire. ‘The 
writing of this pamphlet is good, but the matter 
was so absurd that in a few days after its publica- 
tion it was suppressed, and a new edition issued 
without a ghost. An Inner TeMpLar. 





The leader of the Swing ovtrages was dubbed 
a “ Captain,” ex. gr. :— 
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«A note sent up from Kent to show me, 
Left with my bailiff, Peter King; 
*]J’ll burn them precious stacks down, blow me! 
Yours most sincerely, 
Carrain Swine.’ 
My Letters, by Ingoldsby. 
“ The neighbours thought all was not right, 
Scarcely one with him ventured to parley, 
And Captain Swing came in the night, 
And burnt all his beans and his barley. 
The Babes in the Wood, by Ingoldsby. 
Curusert Bepe. 


” 


” 


POTHEEN. 
(3" S. iv. 188, 278.) 

I have some doubts whether the barley wine, 
which is often alluded to by the ancients, was 
ilways of the same potent quality as our potheen. 
Does not the following allusion to it in A2schylus 
(Suppl. 929, ed. Scholefield, 1830), seem to speak 
of it as if it had more of the deadening effects of 
our beer : — 

*AAN’ Epoevds Tor THOSE is olxiyropas 
Eéphoer’ ov mivovras ex KpiOav webu. 

The king here contrasts the enlivening and in- 
giriting effects of generous Greek wine with the 
stupefying barley decoction of Egypt. Is this the 
arliest allusion to barley wine in Greek authors ? 
Has anyone of our intoxicating liquors the effect 
of making the drunken always to fall on their 
back as Aristotle (Atheneus, x. 447, c.) assures us 
mas invariably the case with those who drank to 
excess of barley wine? He adds, that those in- 
toxieated with other inebriating liquors, topple 
wer in any direction. The Paonians of Thrace 
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aalled it Spirov. Are we to go back to these people | 


for the origin of the word “ bree,” as exemplified 
in Burns — 

“And ay we'll taste the barley bree? 
It is no doubt the Anglo-Saxon briew, and Ger- 
man bruhe, and the cognate verb brauen, to brew. 
The Spaniards had a liquor which they called 
elia (Flor. ii. 18), made of triticum, wheat. Of 


” 


what was their ceria (Plin. xxii. 82, ed. Lemaire) | 


made? Ought we to read cedria, as has been 
suggested ? Cider meant originally all kinds of 
strong drinks except wine, though it is now re- 
stricted to the juice of apples. It is the sidra of 
the Italians, the sidre or cidre of the French. 
The Italians of the middle ages may have got the 
vord from their intercourse with the eastern 
parts of the Mediterranean. It may be the sicera, 


vhich is said in the Hebrew tongue to signify any | 


atoxicating liquor. Are there any words in He- 
wrew connected with sicera ? 


which he is mentioning. This suits our ale and 
reer, but scarcely our potheen. According to 
Hellanicus, Bpirov was made of roots. What is 
he root beer of the Americans? C.'T. Ramace. 


Pliny refers to the 
yuma, froth, which appears on all the beverages | 
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THE DEVIL. 
(3" S. iv. 246.) 

I have to thank Errtonnacu, Mr. De Morcan, 
and J. C. H. for their responses to my query 
concerning the Devil; and as I gather from 
various communications which have reached me 
privately that the subject interests many, I beg 
more definitely to announce that shortly I hope to 
publish a volume on “ The Temptation of Our 
Lord,” being a portion, independent and so sepa- 
rable, of a larger work, to which I propose to de- 
vote the leisure of a goodly number of years. I 
am not aware that in our own, or in any other 
language, there exists anything like a worthy, 
that is adequate, out-thinklon of the subject of 
the Existence, Personality, and Attributes of the 
Being variously designated in our English Bible, 
the Devil, Satan, and the like. There have been 
many fugitive papers and compilations of the sort 
indicated by Errionnacn; but as a whole, the 
subject is virgin — by whole, meaning all belonging 
to it, outside as well as inside of Revelation, early 
and present, heathen and Christian and anti- 
Christian, in Religious, semi-Religious, Traditions, 
Legends, Superstitions, Philosophies, Language, 
Literature, and Art. I have set it before myself 
to try to write such a book; and if I at all ap- 
proximate to my ideal, I indulge the hope that 
not only will many portions of Holy Scripture be 
elucidated, but likewise light shed upon depart- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind and 
processes of thought and belief, of the last in- 
terest. It is my purpose, too, to bring together 
all of value which others have written wherever I 
can find it, from the earliest Classics of Paganism 
on through the Christian Fathers and the School- 
men, Divines, orthodox and heretic, Church and 
Puritan, Philosophers and Poets and Scholars, I 
need hardly say that it will be my endeavour to 
be thorough and at the same time reverent. I 
intend no mere light literature, much less a 
“ sensation’? book. Any books, larger or lesser, 
literary or art references or suggestions, will be 
gratefully acknowledged. That any wishing to 


| correspond on the subject may know my address, 


I displace r by my name, &c. in full. 
Rev. A. B. Grosarr. 
lst Manse, Kinross, N.B. 


P.S.—The following tractate having been sent 


| me through the Editor of “N. & Q.,” I am 


anxious to thank the donor, and to ask if any 
reader can oblige me with any information con- 
cerning its author? I cannot trace a “ second” 
part *— 





[* The Second Part appeared in 1799, and was entitled 
“On the Political and Moral Uses of an Evil Spirit.’ 
Mr. Leycester, who was Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn, 
had a few years before tried his skill at irony to amend 
the shortcomings of his contemporaries, by publishing 
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“ A Disputation in Logic, arguing the Moral and Re- 


ligious Uses of a Devil. Book the First. By George 
Hanmer Leycester, A.M., of Merton College, Oxford. 
London, 1797, 8vo, pp. 45. 


In these days of light literature, it is quite a 
relief to find a person entering upon so wide a 
field as that which r. has proposed to himself, in- 
volving the terrible problem of the origin of evil 
and the mysteries of the unseen world. 

In the work of J. G. Mayer, mentioned by 
Errronnacu, Pr. will find numerous references to 
earlier treatises. ‘There is also a work, in Ger- 
man, by G. F. Meyer, and a folio volume in Eng- 
lish by ‘Hey wood, on the Hierarchy of Angels and 
the fall of Lucifer. This book was published in 
1635. And it would be curious to inquire to 
what extent Milton has availed himself of it. 

Among the writers by whom the existence of 
the Devil is looked upon in a negative point of 
view, I may mention Dr. Bekker, in his Bezau- 
berte Welt, published at Amsterdam in 1673. 
And Ashdowne, in his attempt to show that the 
common opinion not founded in Scripture, 
1791. I also find, in Dr. Geddes’s Critical Re- 
marks on the Hebrew » Seretwres (vol. i. p. 43), an 
essay of Eichhorn’s on “ Primeval History,” re- 
ferred to, as clearly showing that the writer of 
Genesis had no idea of such a being. MELeErss. 


< 


Laurence Sterne (3° S. iv. 363.) —It might 
be worth while for P. F. to apply to the Rev. Geo. 
Scott, of Coxwold, who, I believe, is still living. 
Mr. Thos, Gill, in his Vallis Eboracensis, gives a 
piece of poetry by Sterne, which has not appeared, 
so far as I can find, in any of his works. It is en- 
titled *“ The Unknown ©, Verses occasioned by 
hearing a Pass-bell.” Mr. Gill states that the poem 
“has been handed down in succession from the 
composer to the reverend gentlemen who have 
succeeded him in the living of Coxwold, and 
through the kindness of the Rev. George Scott is 
now presented to the public.” It is not unlikely 
that other MS. documents of the author of 7ris- 
tram Shandy may be in his possession, or in the 
possession of families in the neighbourhood. Sterne 
resided at Shandy Hall for seven years, and seems 
by his own letters to have been a special favourite 
among the gentry. The present generation know 
nothing of him, or of his history, or even works; 
“Some Observations on the Inconvenience cf the Ten 
Commandments,” 8vo, 1795; in which he ende 
to show, “that the Ten Commandments which Moses 
brought down with him out of the burning mountain 
some time since, are not only of no sort of use, but a very 
great inconvenience to a gentleman in pursuit of his 
pleasures.” Dr. John Hildrop, the Rector of Wath, had, 
however, previously availed himself of this experiment 
for the reformation of his parishioners in his “Pp roposal 
for Revising, &c. the Ten Commandments,” 1754.—Ep. ] 
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savoured | 
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but a research among the MSS. at Newburoh 
Hall might repay the trouble. 
Vallis Eboracensis might be able to give 
information. The work was published at Easing. 


wold, 1852. T.B. 


usefy] 


Bixpine A Stone 1n A Surna (3° S. iv. 9.)~] 
cannot help thinking that a good deal of erudition 
has been rather wasted on this subject, and that 
the meaning of the phrase may be more literal 
than has been suspected. We know very littl 
of these early weapons; but there seems every 
probability that the other was 
“bound,” that is, secured in its place till th 
moment of its discharge by some contrivance or 
other. It is, I believe, in the Museum at Bov-. 
logne, that an ancient sling is preserved, with 4 
rather complicated mechanical apparatus of iron 
for this purpose. ‘Thus, the slinger might carry 
his weapon loaded, without risk of losing the 
stone; just as the bolt was “* bound” in an arblast, 
by a spring of horn, which fixed it in its place till 
discharged, when the resistance was overcome by 
the liberated string. W.J. Bernnarp Smita. 


A Goose Tesvure (3" S. iv. 268.)— Your cor- 
respondent will be interested to know that ins 
record, dated 1471, there is mention made of a 
John De la Hay; who was bound to give William 
Barnaby, Lord of Lastres, in the county of Here- 
ford, for a parcel of demesne lands, one goose, fit 
for the lord’s dinner, on the Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel. From the following extracts from 
G. Gascoigne’s Poems (4to, 1575), it would ap- 
year, that a goose was a common present o 
Michaelmas Day from the tenant to the land- 
lord : — 


stone or missile 


“ And when the tenauntes come to paie their quarters 
rent, 
They bring some fowle at Midsummer, 
Lent: 
At Christmasse, a capon ; 
And somewhat else at New Yeare’s Tide, 


lease flie loose.” 
W.! 


ExprpitTion To CarTHaGena (3° S. iv. 169, 
309.)—Not not long before Smollett’s pamphlet, 
there appeared : — 

“An Authentick .... Account of 
Carthagena by the French in... 1697. By the 
Pointis, Commander-in-Chief. Second Edition. L ondod, 
1740. 8vo. Price, sewed, 1s. 6d.; bound, 2s.” Pp. 8 

Josreru Rrx, MD. 


a dish of fish at 


at Michaelmas, a goose ; 
for fear their 


S. Hortox. 


Taking of 


Sieur 


the 


Lanpserr’s “ Fanne or tus Monxer” (35. 


iii. 448.) —Mr. Staunton may gain a clue to the 
present locus in quo of Landseer’s picture —“ The 
Monkey who has seen the World” — by learning 
that it was engraved by Gibbon for Allan Cu- 
ningham's be autiful gift-book, The Anniversary 
(Svo, 1829); and that thanks are given in the 


The compiler of 
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gra §. 


Preface, to Sir Henry Bunbury, for the use of 
the picture. WirpiaM Bares. 

Edgbaston. 

Sepecuias (3° S, iv. 9, 309.) — If any of your 
readers have the Annales Regum Francorum ab 
ano 741 ad 882, &c., usually called the “ Ber- 
tinian Annals,” they will find mention made of 
Sedechias under the history of Charles the Bald. 
Fabricius notices him thus: — 

“Sedechias, medicus Judeus, a quo venenum datum 
(arolo Calvo, ut traditur in Annalibus Bertinianis, A.c. 
877."—Bibliotheca Graca, xiii. 392. 

II. B. 


Raxutpu pe Mescurnes (3 §. iv. 307) was a 
grandson of Walter de Espagne, who was a bro- 
ther of Ralph de Toeni (Thorne), the Standard- 
bearer. ‘This accounts for the Meschines bearing 
both rose and thistle*—the badges of the race 
who were of the family of yours, 

“ Le Cuevaier pu Cyrene.” 

Joun Freer (3S. iv. 325.) — John Freer, 
named John Fryer in the Annual Army Lists, 
joined the 66th Foot as an ensign on the 4th 
March, 1767. His Lieutenancy he gained on the 
l4th November, 1771; and ceased connection 
with the army on the 3lst August, 1773: on 
which date he either died, or sold out, as his name 
does not occur in the half-pay roll. 

This is but a little; every little, however, helps, 


and it may serve %. ©. for a cue to further inquiries 


and research. M. 5. R. 
Brompton Barracks. 


“Dustris University Review” (3 S. iv. 


110.)—This serial, of which only four numbers 
appeared, was started by a talented student of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Caesar George Otway, 
now a poor-law inspector, son of a distinguished 
clergyman and author, the late Caesar Otway. 
One of my contributions to its pages, an @ddpior, 
now lies before me: a translation of which only 
was inserted, Greek type not being at hand. I[ 
would send the original to “N. & Q.,” but fear 
the neglect of prosody might shock your classic 
scholiasts; and yet, in my humble judgment, 
Greek is of all languages the most susceptible of 
musical rhythm, unrestricted by the rigid scan- 
sion of the ancient metres. J. L. 

Dublin. 


Fictirious Apretiations (3™ S. iv. 306.) — 
Queen Anne's correspondence with the Duchess 
of Marlborough (1702-1714) was carried on under 
the fictitious names of (I think) Freeman and 
Morley. J. Woopwarp. 


Wanp or Granp Masters or THe Tempiars 
(3° S. iv. 307.)—I have generally seen the 
Grand Master of the Templars represented as 
Reais = 


* See Burke’s Armory. 
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holding a slender wand, apparently between five 
and six feet in height, having on the top an octa- 
gonal plate charged with a cross patée. The only 
references I can give at present are to woodcuts 
in Keightley’s Crusaders, p. 238; and Churton’s 
English Church, p. 321. J. Woopwarp. 


ExrLanaATion or Worps (3"'S. iv. 167, 260.)— 
* Avernot” is probably the same as “ Avernat,” 
“a sort of grape;” properly “ Auvernat,” from 
“ Auvergne.” “ Auvernat” is also the name of a 
wine from the same province. R. 5. CHarnock. 


‘ 


Famities or Trepsack AND Forster (3" S. 
iv. 325.)—The Rev. (Jean) Trepsac was a minister 
of the French Protestant congregation at Canter- 
bury in 1698. There was some imputation on his 
character, for in the “ Actes” of the consistory of 
that church, is a notice (Oct. 16, 1698) of “ M. 
Trepsac and the rich Jew of the Hague,” many of 
the congregation opposed his ministry, and he was 
requested, “ after the exposure of his crime,’”’ to 
depart quietly: this he refused to do, and the 
consistory therefore sent for two of the members 
of the London Walloon Church (Dr. Primrose 
and M. Blanc) to take the matter in hand. In 
December following M. Trepsac sent in his re- 
signation. If C. J. R. has any particulars of M. 
Trepsac I should be glad to have them for my 
Biography of the French Protestant Clergy. 

Joun 8, Burn. 

rhe Grove, Henley. , 


Portraits oF Jounson (3° §, iv. 209.) — 
Mr. Webster's portrait of the Doctor was, I be- 
lieve, purchased some years ago by Mr. Watts 
Russell, of Ilam Hall, at a sale by auction of the 
effects of Mr. Webster's family at Ashbourne. 


ComMONERS UsiING Surrorters (3" S. iv. 255.) 
Some commoners have a right to supporters ; 
others have used them for generations out of mere 
ignorance and mistake, because an ancestor used 
them in right of some office or dignity, which in 
reality died with him. The Wardenship of the 
Stannaries, the title of Knight Banneret, &c. &c. 
may be cited as instances. Descendants look at the 
old seal, or the old stone carving over the door, 
and fancy they may use the supporters too, whereas 
they went out with the dignity of office which 
conferred them. |G A 


Berry or Bury (3" S. iv. 304.)—In the West 
of England this name is frequently given to large 
mounds or other earth prominences. In Cornwall 
I know of four spots so designated. One is not far 
from Newton Park on the Tamar, and seems to 
have been an ancient encampment and _burial- 
ground. Another is Hensbarrow Hill, a desolate 
spot, perhaps the highest in the county. The peo- 
ple around all call it “‘ Hens-berry,.” or “ the Berry,” 
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and in an old map of the county, “ performed” by 
the industrious Speed in 1610, I observe that it 
is designated as “ Hens-bery.” Excavations have 
been made here, and ancient implements and 
relics of former burial rites discovered. I take it 
that the term “ Berry” is an old designation with 
country people for the ancient earth remains of 
the Britons, Saxons, and Danes, as well as the 
Romans. Burgh, boro, barrow, borough, a place 
devoted to the living or to the dead, appears to 
have come down to usin the popular or corrupted 
form of “the Berry.” Joun Campen Horren. 
Piccadilly. 


Situ or Nevis (3" §. iii. 417.) —I am greatly 
obliged to A. D. for his memoranda respecting 
Mary Smith, but as yet I have no clue to the 
family to which Lieut.-Governor Smith, and, in 
all probability, this Mary Smith belonged. 
arms were gules, on a chevron between three 
bezants or, three cross-crosslets, sable, 

I am however informed that a coheiress of the 
governor, or of his brother, married into an old 
Surrey family named Budgen. 

The name of the family of Burt referred to was 
not spelt with i, They appear to have been also 
connected with our old West Indian proprietary 
families of Payne (Lord Lavington), and Buckley. 
I observe that in my former query (p. 307) a 
misprint accidentally occurs, William Matthew, 
Bart., M.P., being printed for William Matthew 
Burt, M.P., a gentleman resident or. his estate in 
Berkshire, but never, I believe, « colonial go- 
vernor. 

It is most likely that the Matthew family came 
originally, as stated by A. D., from Glamorgan- 
shire; but I am told two other distinct Welsh 
families of the name existed in Merioneth and in 
Denbigh. 

The arms were sable, a stork proper. These 
bearings seem very uncommon in England, though 
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Kout (3S. iv. 166, &c.)—Lane, in his Modern 


| Egyptians, calls kohl an impalpable powder ; that 


which I have is a solid greasy substance. Is this 
the substance used by the Egyptians, or another 
form of it (it has been in London thirty-six years) 
such as used by the Hindoostanees as mentioned 
by Mr. Woop ? (3" S. iv. 239.) 
Joun Davinsoy. 
Tue Rev. Perer Tuomrson (3 S. iv. 289, 
337.)—I am greatly obliged to T. B. for his offer 
to lend the volume to which he has referred. The 
information he has given being, however, amply 
sufficient for my purpose, it will be unnecessary to 
avail myself of his kindness. S. Y. BR. 


Patmos (3™ §. iii. 347.) —I am sorry I did not 
before see the inquiry as to Patmos. The best way 


| of reaching it is to go to Smyrna by the weekly 


His | 


Marseilles or Trieste mail steamer, and then proceed 
by mail trains to Ephesus station, and so by post- 
horse to Skala Nova, fifteen miles. From Skala 
Nova the mail is carried by boat or steamer to the 
town of Vathi, in the island of Samos. From Samos 
a boat can be obtained to the neighbouring island 
of Patmos. Samos can be reached from Smyrna 
in the evening. Since the railway has been opened 
there has been no steamer from Smyrna to Skala 
Nova or Samos. Hype Crarke. 

Smyrna, Oct. 9, 1863. 

Sir Witxram James, Bart. (2™ S. xii. 24, 
354, 402.)—Can and will any correspondent 
oblige by saying had Sir William James, by either 
of his wives, a daughter of the name of Rachel? 


| Or had any son of his a daughter of such name; 


borne on the continent by the counts of Gruyére, | 


the Cicognas, and other names. 

I should be extremely glad to obtain any fur- 
ther particulars of the families I haye mentioned 
through the columns of “N. & Q.” C. E. S. 


Mr. Serseant Bracn, Cursttor Baron (3" S. 
i. 29; iv. 319.) —Beatson’s Political Index is in- 
accurate in the entries relative to the Cursitor 
Baron, as they are stated by Mr. Stevens. Birch 
was included in the batch of serjeants called 
in June, 5 Anne, 1706 (see Wynne's Serjeant-at- 
Law, p. 95, quoting Gazette of June 9, 1706; and 
of Lord Raymond, p. 1261); and he was ap- 
pointed Cursitor Baron on December 11, 1729, on 
the resignation of that office by Sir William Thom- 
son, who was made baron of the coif on November 
27, 1729 (see Pat. 3 Geo, II. p. 1.) 

Epwarp Foss. 


not sweet, as quoted by OxonrEnsis. 
‘ 


and if so, are any particulars known of either? 
Fenton's Tour in Pembrokeshire gives no such in- 
formation. Ws. Price. 
4, Castle Street, Abergavenny. 
Supmercep Towns (3" S. iii. 362, 439, 479.)— 
Llangorse Pool or Llynnsavaddan, or Brecknock- 
mere, about five miles in circumference, has also 


| a legend of a town being swallowed. (Rees’s South 


Wales, p. 47.) Guwysie. 


SuaksPeaRE Jusi.ee (3" S. iv. 264.5 — Some 
account of the Jubilee at Stratford-upon-Avon is 
to be found in Davies's Life of Garrick, chap. xlv. 
The Jubilee was afterwards brought out at Drury 
Lane, and in the list of Garrick’s dramatic works, 
at the end of Davies's book, is the following ar- 
ticle: — 

“xxiv. ‘The Jubilee; a Dramatic Entertainment, 
acted at Drury Lane, 1769.’ This piece, which is not 
printed, was one of the most successful performances ever 
produced on the stage.” 

MELETES. 

Arne’s music is not a glee but a song, and Gar- 
rick wrote — 

“ Of things more than mortal thy,” &c. 
R. W. D. 
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Tar Earu or Serton (3" S. iv. 317.) — Mr. 


Repmonxp has made an unfortunate reference to | 


the first Earl of Sefton, who was not a Roman 
Catholic priest, but a Protestant layman. 


R. W. D. 
Tut Monocram or Constantine (3° S. iv. 
935, 259, 314.) — Constantine certainly used the 
monogram on some of his coins. I have it repre- 


gnted over and over again, and I wonder none of 


your correspondents have said that they have such 
coins. I have one such, a small copper piece 
found by myself a quarter of a century ago, on 
the site of a Roman station, and it has not been 
out of my possession since. It is slightly injured 
on one side, otherwise distinct enough. Obv. head 
of Constantine, and in the exergue Const .....NUS 
wax. auc. Jer. two armed warriors, one on each 
side of the labarum; in the exergue GLORIA Ex- 
secitvs. ‘The x of exercitus falls exactly over the 
centre of the Jaarum or ensign, which is suspended 
upon an ornamented staff, and bears in the field a 
well-known form of the monogram of Christ, 4 . 


I beg to inclose an impression of this, that there 


may be no doubt concerning it. Other brass coins | 
of Constantine in my possession have as unmis- | 


takably pagan emblems ; one, for example, a naked 
figure of Apollo, with a globe in his hand, and the 
motto soli invicto. B. H.C. 


That it was not the sign of the cross, but the | 


ymbol of the name of Christ that was seen by Con- 
stantine, if indeed there was a celestial vision at 
ill, is very evident from the testimony of Lactan- 
tius, which seems most decisive : — 

“Constantine was warned in a dream to make the 
celestial sign of God upon his soldiers’ shields, and so to 
join battle. He did as he was bid, and with the trans- 
verse letter X circumflecting the head of it, he marks 


Christ on their shields.” —De Mortibus Persecutorum, xliv. 


p. 565, 

Now this “letter X” is the initial of Xpierds, 
and it was in that sign or symbol displayed on bis 
banners that he was to be the victor. 

This fact is also manifest from an inspection of 
the plates in Elliott's Hore Apoc. where the 
Greek P appears in the middle of the X, making 
CHP. Constantine's standard was thus a literal 
embodiment of the expression of the Psalmist, 
“In the name of the Lord will we lift up our 
banners ;” and no doubt on this its first appear- 
ance on the Roman vezxillum, it nerved the Chris- 
tian soldiers in his army with more than usual fire 
to fight and conquer at the Milvian Bridge. 

H. W. 


Turp Burrs (3" S. iv. 287, 337.) —Am I 
‘0 understand that the Third wore leather accou- 
tements from their first formation as a regiment 
by Charles II., or merely that they were the first 
” wear leather belts, &c.? I have had the fol- 


| lowing passage pointed out to me (Macaulay’s 

History of England, vol. i. p. 295) : — 

| “The third regiment, distinguished by flesh-coloured 

| facings, from which it derived the well-known name of 
the Buffs.” 


If this is correct would their uniform be faced with 
leather ? Joun Davipson. 


Numismatic Queries (3 S. iv. 199.) — The 
subject of Heraentrupe’s inquiry is a common 
denarius of the Nevia family, struck probably 
about n.c. 74, and, as usual, serrated. he head 
upon it is that of Venus and not of Cleopatra, and 
the legend is c.NAE.BALB (Caius Nevius Bal- 
bus). 

The other pieces described by HeErMENTRUDE 
(3"¢ S. iv. 28), and B. H. C. (3" S. iv. 218), with 
different abbreviations of AVE MARIA GRATIA 
rLENA upon them, are merely counters such as 
were in general use for accounts until they were 
superseded by the introduction of Arabic nu- 
merals, Joun Evans. 


Simon Wapioe: Joun Wapvtor (2™ S. iv. 207.) 
London Scenes and London People is a book full 
of the grossest blunders, and totally unworthy the 
notice of an antiquary, Simon Wadlow’s name 
| appears for the last time as a licensed vintner in 
the Ward Mote return of December, 1626; and 
the burial registers of St. Dunstan's notices, — 
“ March 30, 1627, Symon Wadlow, vintner, was 
buried out of Fleet Street.” The widow Wad- 
Jow’s name is returned for the last time by the 
| Ward Mote on December 21, 1629. 

The name of John Wadlow, apparently the son 
of old Simon, appears firstly as a licensed vintner 
in the Ward Mote return on St. Thomas's day, 
December 21, 1646. After the Great Fire in 
| September 1666, this John Wadlow rebuilt the 
Sun Tavern behind the Royal Exchange; and he 
appears to have been sufficiently wealthy to have 
advanced money to the crown. His autograph 
was attached to several receipts among the myriads 
of Exchequer documents recently destroyed. 

1 derive the above dates from Mr. J. H. Burn’s 
Catalogue of the Beaufoy Tokens, second edition, 
1855, p. 104, et seq. Epwarp F. Rimpavtrt. 


Tarynstinc (3 §. iv. 373.) — This means, I 
think, any guard, or binding, or stiffening. In 
all the instances in which I find any word like 
taint, tent, tainct used, it is in this sense. It is 
always easy to distinguish between the derivatives 

of tingo and tendo. J. D. Campnett. 


| Jack tHe Grant Kitzter (3° §S. iv. 306.) — 
| The earliest edition of this popular romance of the 
nursery with which I am acquainted is the follow- 
ing :— 
“ The History of Jack and the Giants, 12mo, n. d. 
“ The Second Part of Jack and the Giants, giving a full 
Account of his victorious Conquests over the North 
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destroving the Enchanted Castle kept 


Country Giants, 
Fiery Griffins, put the Con- 


by Galligantus, dispers’d the 
juror to flight, and released not only many Knights and 
Ladies, but likewise a Duke’s Daughter, to whom he was 
honourably marrie 1.” 12mo, Newcastle, 1711. 

It is accomp: iunied by rude en represent- 
ing the principal events related in the history, 
evidently of a much earlier period than the date of 
the book. The story is probably of remote an- 
tiquity, and may be traced among the legends of 
other countries. See your valued correspondent 
Mr. Kertauttey’s Zales and Popular Fictions, 
1834. Mr. Halliwell, in his Catalogue of Chap- 
Books, Garlands, Popular Histories, printed 


for private circulation in 1849, has some very in- 


and 
teresting remarks upon the Newcastle edition of 
Jack the Giant Killer. Epwarp F. RimsBavtrt. 
Boteryn” A Term or Oprproprium 
245.) — It is not so much sympathy 
Arragon, nor any virtuous 
moral indignation against “ Anna Bolena,” which 
makes the name of the latter a word of oppro- 
brium ir Spain and Italy, as the fact that she is 
supposed to have caused the Reformation. You 
are told in Sicily, that the noise and flame of 
Mount Etna ure caused by the throes and struggles 
of an English queen, who has been placed there 
for having introduced heresy into that country, 
one queen Anna; and that, like Enc eladus of old, 
whom she has now superseded in the notions of 
the people, 
“ quoties mutat latus, intremere omnem 
Murmure Trinacriam, et colum subtexere fumo.” 


A. A, 


* ANNI 
(3"4 S. iv. 
with Catharine of 


Poets’ C 
“ Mitcu Ke pitcu ” (3 §S. iv. 326.)—This ex- 
pression, “ Mitch gudaytchye,” is, I believe, a 
Yorkshire phrase, meaning “ Much good may it 
do you,” clearly the sense in which it is used in 
the quotation by J. C. H. It is pronounced 
rapidly as if one word. H. J. 
Sheffield. 
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valuable mass of illustration to the more popular work og 

the Reign of Elizabeth, just published by Mr. Froude, 

is to be found in the present volume —a volume which 
reflects great credit ur pon the care and learning of Mr, 

Stevenson, 

Memorials of the Abbey of Mary of Fountains. Qh 
lected and Edited by Fon Richard W albran, FSA 
(Published for the Surtees Society. 

This volume, for which the por public is in. 
debted to the Surtees Society, is yo =~ endeavour tg 
record at length the history of the Abbey of Fountains: 
now as remarkable for the bes auty of its extensive ruins, 
as it was formerly for its position and influence a 
the monastic institutions of the country. Mr. Wal 
to whom the Society has entrusted the duty of editing 
the vast mass of « urious and interesting documents hem 
oan cted together, has brought to his task great zeal ag 
intelligence; and the result is a book, in which we gg 
so many interesting particulars of the more emings§ 
members of this institution, and so many curious detaly 
as to th management, and application of i 
revenues, as to throw great light upon the history agg 
social influences not only of Fountains Abbey, but of a 

ar institutions. 
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